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Sir Leslie’s Footnote 
By ROYSTON PIKE 


NIIL very recently Leslie Stephen was 

little more to me than a name on the backs 

of some books that I remember having read 

in the days when I seriously intended to read all 
the really good books, and of a greater number 
which I should very much like to read and feel 
| ought to read, but—since the years are getting on 
and going fast—l doubt now that | ever shall 
read. I knew that he was made a “ Sir,” and that 
he was Virginia Woolf's father. And, of course, I 
was Well aware that he was a prominent Agnostic. 
But Mr. Noel Annan’s recently published 
biography*—or critical study, as he prefers to call 
it—has changed all that. He has shown me the 
man behind the label. The bits and pieces of 
half-remembered information have fallen into 
their proper places. The fogged plate has been 
developed into a speaking likeness. I have a 
feeling that Stephen would not be a complete 
stranger if I happened to sink into the armchair 
next to his at the club. I know now not only 
something of what he wrote but why he wrote it. 
Mr. Noel Annan did not come into this world 
until a dozen years after Leslie Stephen had left it, 
but he writes of the man, of his life and thought, 
with an obviously well-justified assurance. His 
knowledge of the intellectual controversies of the 
second half of the last century is encyclopedic 
in its intimacy. We may be pretty sure that he 
has read everything that Leslie Stephen ever 
wrote. One feels that all the necessary strokes 
have gone into the portrait, and that the portrait 


* Leslie Stephen: His Thought and Character in 
Relation to His Time, by Noel Gilroy Annan, Fellow 
of King’s College. Cambridge. (Macgibbon & Kee.) 
342 pp., including 40 pp. Notes: 14 pp. Index; 8 pp. 
Plates. 25s. 


is an honest one. One feels also that Mr. Annan 
doesn’t like Stephen altogether. He should not 
be blamed for that: I don’t think L should have 
liked him very much either. 

To begin at the beginning, Leslie Stephen was 
born into the intellectual aristocracy, tor the 
Stephens were as mentally distinguished a tamily 
as the Arnolds or the Huxleys or the Trevelyans. 
When after some unhappy years at Eton he 
went to Cambridge, however, he was resolved to 
shine not in scholarship—perhaps that would have 
been too easy, for he had a brain of uncommon 
power—but in the things that demanded the 
exercise Gf brawn and muscle. As a boy he had 
sulfered much from ill-health, and it may be that 
he had formed the ambition to excel in just that 
field in which up to then he had been noticeably 
weak. So he took up rowing, or rather, since he 
was never much of an oarsman, became a rowing 
coach. He also in due course took holy orders. 

“None could rival his wind and fire,” writes 
Mr. Annan, “and his long legs could keep up 
with the boat mile after mile along the towpath. 
Clad in a filthy shirt and grey flannel trousers 
with a large purple patch in the seat, and damning 
the eyes of any cox who did not give way, the 
Reverend Leslie Stephen was a sight to make 
Victorian eyes blink.” 

After the race there would be a jovial get- 
together in Stephen’s rooms, when over their beer 
the rowing men compared form and _ prospects, 
exchanged racing tips and saloon-bar stories. Yes, 
he was what some of his contemporaries called 
him; he was a tough—and one of the worst kinds 
at that, the university type which combines the 
more disagreeable habits of men with the loutish 
proclivities of youth. 
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The fact that he was in orders did not worry 
him in the least. His was a largely undogmatic, 
very muscular torm of Christianity, more muscular 
than Charles Kingsley’s and considerably less 
Christian. His family belonged to the “ Clapham 
Sect,” that body or loose association of Evangeli- 
cals whose honourable record is inscribed in the 
annals of practical philanthropy; but his father 
got into hot water with the devout for expressing 
the hope that sinners are not condemned to spend 
all eternity in a hell of literal fire and brimstone, 
and Leslie Stephen himself preferred the Broad 
Church when he cared to profess any allegiance 
at all. He was ordained because he had been 
offered a fellowship at his college and fellows had 
to be clergymen, but it may be noted that four 
years elapsed before he took priest’s orders. That 
was in 1859, when he was twenty-seven. 

That same year Darwin's Origin of Species was 
published, and it made Stephen think. The neat 
year he observed what an ass Bishop Wilberforce 
made of himself when he challenged Huxley in 
the matter of his simian grandparents. He was 
disgusted to read of prosecutions for heresy and 
the attacks on Bishop Colenso, who had been led 
by keen-witted Zulu converts to question the 
historicity of the so-called Books of Moses. What 
with one thing and another, he sat down to make 
a systematic study of the Christian evidences, 
and soon began to make discoveries. In 1862 he 
decided that he could no longer conduct the 
services in the college chapel. By 1865 he had 
dropped overboard his belief in’ the Christian 
dogmas; the splash it made was so small as to be 
hardly noticeable. 


Conversion to Agnosticism meant the loss of his 
fellowship at Trinity Hall; but, fortunately for him, 
he had a private income and plenty of influential 
friends, and he was before long comfortably 
established in London as a journalist. He wrote 
regularly for London and American papers. He 
edited the Cornhill and the first twenty-six volumes 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. He 
wrote “lives” of eminent writers, and lived to be 
recognized as a very eminent man of letters 
himself. He married Thackeray's elder daughter. 
And one night in 1875 Thomas Hardy was called 
to Stephen's house to witness his signature of his 
formal renunciation of holy orders. 


Not even his friends called him a tough any 
more, although some of them may have thought 
that the word was not inappropriate on their 
return from a rush across twenty miles of heath 
and woodland that he had called a walk or a 


ramble. The energy accumulated in the months 
of literary activity was dissipated in scampering 
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up and down the Alps. Many who would never 
open one of Stephen's books on literature or 
ethics have read and re-read The Playground of 
Europe, which is still something of a holy book 
to Alpinists. 

During the 1870s Stephen was largely concerned 
with religious controversy. He wrote the articles 
which were later published in volume form as 
An Agnostic’s Apology—a book which has main- 
tained its place as a classic exposition of the 
Agnostic faith; and in his weighty and voluminous 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century he gave the Deists a recognition that had 
been so long withheld. Not long before his 
death in 1904 Stephen was elected an Honorary 
Associate of the R.P.A. 

But though he could stigmatize those who 
“defined the nature of God Almighty with an 
accuracy from which modest naturalists would 
shrink in describing the genesis of a black beetle”; 
though he could scoff at the belief * as an historic 
fact that the God of heaven and earth stopped a 
revolution of this planet in order that one 
barbarous tribe might massacre a few more 
thousands of another”; though he could make 
sarcastic fun of those who are now prepared to 
allow that “ Hell shall have no more than a fine 
equable temperature, really good tor the constitu- 
tion, and that there shall be nobody in it except 
Judas Iscariot and one or two more; though he 
could protest against the commonly held idea of 
God as an “ Almighty Chief Justice,” and con- 
clude that “the ancient secret is a secret still, 
man knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, 
and, knowing nothing, had better not be dogmatic 
about his ignorance ’—although he thus made 
plain beyond a peradventure his extensive and 
comprehensive scepticism, he remained a deeply 
religious man at bottom. He still thought that 
life is not something to be got through as easily 
and pleasantly as possible, but is a never-to-be- 
repeated opportunity for working out in practice 
all that we hold to be most valuable in the sphere 
of human conduct. 

Perhaps his attitude to money may be traced 
back to his early training in the principles of 
Evangelical piety. The members of the “ Clapham 
Sect’ were mostly rich, or at least successfully 
careful in money matters, and Stephen knew full 
well that there are few things so comfortable and 
comforting as a substantial amount of cash in 
hand. Once he staggered his family, says Mr. 
Annan, “* by announcing that he had only a bare 
thousand pounds in the bank,” so that Edmund 
Gosse made discreet inquiries preparatory to 
obtaining a pension for him from the Civil List. 
But it was soon discovered that Stephen had been 
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referring only to his current account, and had not 
thought to include such things as securities. . 

In part, suggests Mr. Annan, his preoccupation 
with money in the family circle was due to his 
determination to make it clear that those depen- 
dent on him were really dependent, but partly 
also it was because of his hungering after gratitude 
and appreciation. It wasn’t that he wanted to 
accumulate a fortune. What he wanted, and 
wanted to make sure of, was the continued and 
sustained affection of those he loved. 

Living in an age when no one strives to get 
rich because no one can, we may find it difficult 
to understand his attitude, and the changes that 
seventy years have brought may also make us 
wonder over his very prim and proper and 
puritanical views on Sex. Once he caught his 
sister-in-law, Annie Thackeray, kissing-—actually 
kissing—Richmond Ritchie, when she was not 
only his godmother and cousin but had to admit 
to forty years compared with his twenty-three. 
So shocked was Stephen that he compelled Ritchie 
to abandon his university career and sit forthwith 


So Mr. Beverley Nichols has tilted a cardboard 
lance at a Rationalist windmill of his own making? 
He is, alas, a far duller hero than Cervantes’s ever 
was. In The Sunday Chronicle for October 7 he 
has written an article which seeks to answer the 
question: “Is there a Doubting Castle in modern 
Britain? ” Really he might have saved himself the 
trouble: the recent English Life and Leisure by 
Rowntree and Lavers answers the question with an 
emphatic and documented affirmative. But this 
in itself was no cause for Rationalists to con- 
gratulate themselves. Indifference is not enough: 
some alternative to the so-called divine authority 
of the Churches must be found, and in his desire 
to write a popular article Mr. Nichols has given 
hardly one-tenth of the picture, and by clever 
quotation has been able to distort even that very 
successfully. 

The familiar gibe that Rationalists condone 
immorality is too ludicrous to need a reply, and 
his sneer at the old ladies of South Place is in the 
best traditions of Christian charity; one hopes that 
the thought of them has afforded Mr. Nichols and 
his cat many a quiet snigger. It is a pity that 
Beverley has not devoted as much thought to this 
article as he apparently does to his weekly chit- 
chat to a feminine audience in a well-known 
women’s weekly. 

As a journalist, Beverley Nichols presumably 
believes in the freedom of the Press, and a glance 
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for the India Office examination, as a prelude to 
entering upon the state of matrimony. 

Anything in the nature of sexual irregularity, 
says Mr. Annan, he looked upon with horror. 
“It never crossed his mind that meanness could 
be considered a worse vice than sexual passion, 
in that meanness is a negative, selfish desire to 
grasp and keep while sexual passion is often 
aroused by a positive desire to give and love.” 

So we come to the summing up, and to the 
Rationalist these final pages will seem among the 
most pleasing in what is a most satisfactory piece 
of critical biography. Stephen was “a man to 
respect—revenge, envy, and malice were beneath 
him—he pitied the weak but exhorted them to 
master their frailty—his moral courage and intel- 
lectual honesty are printed in the history of his 
times—he not only believed in, but knew how to 
use, reason... .” If Stephen’s place be only 
what in a moment of despondency he said it 
would be, at most a footnote in history, it is a 
footnote that balances many another and much 
more famous man’s pretentious tome. 


at the history of the struggle for it would show 
him that Deists, Theists, Atheists—many in fact 
who would be at home in the ranks of the R.P.A. 
—took a prominent part in this struggle. To 
mention a few, there were George Jacob Holyoake, 
Henry Hetherington, Richard Carlile, and William 
Hone. On the subject of freedom of expression 
generally, it is as weil to recall the prosecution, 
never publicly denounced by any prominent 
Churchman, which followed the publication by 
Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant of a book on 
birth control, The Fruits of Philosophy, by Dr. 
Charles Knowlton. There was the savage Christian 
persecution of booksellers and printers who were 
concerned with the publication of Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man and The Age of Reason. It would 
be interesting to learn of a single instance where 
the organized Church in this country has ever 
taken the lead in sponsoring any advance in 
freedom of expression. -Readers will remember in 
this connection that in 1807 the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury was instrumental in getting 
Whitbread’s Parochial Schools Bill rejected in the 
House of Lords. Has the Church really changed? 
Has it spoken of late years on any important 
subject with a united, clear, and inspiring voice? 

All this has been said before. Thick volumes 
could be written—many have been—to show that 
the Christian claim to a monopoly of toleration is 
a myth. 


{he central fact of Mr. Nichols’s article is that 
there is a marked degree of disbelief in this 
country. In spite of his attempt to belittle it, 
there is ao doubt at all that a large number of 
thinking people find the tenets of the Church of 
England hard to accept, and also that the Church 
has lost contact with vast masses of the population. 
Not all such people are within the R.P.A. or even 
in sympathy with it, but the growth of critical 
awareness among even a few people is a direct 
result of the freedom of expression for which many 
pioneers in the nineteenth century fought so 
valiantly and against which the Church fought so 
hard. 

Christian apologists like Canon Alec Vidler and 
Sir Walter Moberly have been successful in 
intellectualizing Christianity for some of the 
younger generation; mystics like Berdyaev and 
Continental theologians like Karl Barth may have 
become fashionable in certain quarters; but is 
this the solution that the Church would like? -Is 
it succeeding in bringing the lost sheep back into 
the priestly fold? 

The blind acceptance of a faith, particularly 
one that contains so many glaring inconsistencies 
as Christianity or, for that matter, Marxism, 
is hardly likely to help the cause of world 
progress. Those who are afraid of progress 
and who are morally honest enough to accept 
what they believe Christianity to be become 
Roman Catholics and take the final retrograde 
step to the Middle Ages; Anglicans and others 


Poetic 


PoeTrRy, in spite of the dirges sung in the journals 
and reviews, is still being written, and will always 
claim a devoted following. Even the younger 
poets are supported; if they were not, we would 
hear less of their difficulties and vexations. It is 
true that they may scorn advice that would do 
them much good; it is also true that lovers of 
poetry may very properly prefer the poem to the 
literature of poetry; but I cannot believe that 
these factors are alone responsible for the neglect 
of a book that appeared nearly two years ago 
and ought by now to be widely appreciated. 1 
refer to the publication of Llewelyn Powys’s 
Advice to a Young Poet, which, in spite of the fact 
that it merits more attention than any similar work 
published in the last twenty years, passed almost 
unnoticed in the literary journals. 

In the last two decades only one book has 
appeared with which Powys’s may be closely 
compared-——-the English translation of Rilke’s 
Letters to a Young Poet; and such a comparison 
of these two sets of letters provides an illumi- 
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hedge cautiously, and the Church of England 
never loses the chance to bosst. itself over the 
wireless or at public ceremonic is this really the 
faith that Mr. Nichols believes to be superior to 
scepticism? With its theology a barren miasma 
and an inconsequential hotchpotch is it any 
wonder that the majority of the population are 
indifferent to religion? Rationalists at least accept 
the challenge of indifference and attempt through 
books and discussions to combat it, while the 
Church wails about dwindling congregations and 
niggardly stipends for ministers and hopes that a 
milk-and-water evangelicism will bring people 
back to the Church. No wonder Mr. Nichols 
doesn’t face up to the question he has asked; it 
is so much easier to write an entertaining little 
piece, garnish it with a quotation or two, and 
grandiloquently call it “ A Pilgrim’s Progress 1951. 
Who are the People Against the Church?” Such 
a trifle is likely to cause little trouble, and if the 
parsons can find a scapegoat to excuse their own 
lack of a dynamic faith they will be absolved fron 
all responsibility for empty churches: it is all the 
fault of the wicked Rationalists. 

A last word. Modern Rationalism is not a 
hangover from nineteenth-century materialism, 
neither are its adherents the aged ladies Mr. 
Nichols would like us to believe.’ The present 
writer is not yet thirty, so perhaps Mr. Nichols 
would like to investigate disbelief again, or be 
more revealing about what he has discovered. 


Victor E. NEUBURG. 
Advice 


nating contrast of personalities. Nothing is more 
self-revealing than the giving of advice, and it 
would be difficult to find two men whose personal 
idiosyncracies and whose moral, religious, esthetic, 
and philosophical outlook—as revealed in, or 
between the lines of, these letters—were more at 
variance. 

Rilke’s letters cover a period of five, and Powys’s 
a period of four, years. The former wrote ten 
letters amounting to about fifteen thousand words: 
the latter wrote about the same number of words 
in a series of forty-six short letters and notes. This 
difference in length is revealing, for whereas 
Rilke’s letters gave the impression of being care- 
fully premeditated, Powys’s are alive with spon- 
taneity. Rilke, the introverted, self-conscious, 
subjective artist, interposes a mask between him- 
self and the world, a mask through which the 
mystic’s eyes are seen but which hides the full 
expression of the face. Powys has no mask. 
He gives direct expression to thought and feeling; 
he is personal, uninhibited, intimate; he lives in 
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the moment and, unlike Rilke, has no transcen- 
dental aspirations. He is firmly attached to the 
senses and the warm earth. 

Both men were unwell at the time when their 
letters were written. Rilke’s ill-health was largely 
engendered by psychological causes and was never 
serious; it was little more than another aspect of 
his restlessness and procrastination. |Powys’s 
illness often confined him to his bed, was periodi- 
cally severe, and finally acute, causing his death 
three months after the last of these letters was 
written, Yet it is easy to know which of the two 
was the healthier in mind, the sounder in philo- 
sophy. Spontaneity and sensuousness, entrance 
to all enjoyment of the many-imaged world, and 
a remarkable sensitivity to all aspects of life and 
to all people, diffuse every page of Powys’s 
writing. His letters teem with life—with men and 
women, animals, flowers, birds, and small daily 
incidents, all vivid and various, fresh and par- 
ticular. 

Rilke retreats behind the chilling mists of 
transcendentalism, fear of life, and the immolation 
of the physical to the spiritual. He generalizes, 
diffuses his vision, sees everything from a 
distance; his reserve never breaks down; no inti- 
mate details of himself or anyone else are given. 
His statements are usually moderated and quali- 
fied. He speaks from behind a cloud, conveys no 
enthusiasm, and frequently brings piety forward 
with a gesture that is almost sanctimonious. His 
elaborate modesty, his excuses for not answering 
Kappus’s letters (an interval of about two months 
is usual before Rilke replies), his studied polite- 
ness, his deference, his over-pious good wishes, 
reveal the very quality they are perhaps designed 
to hide—namely, a fundamental lack of interest 
in Kappus. This is hardly surprising, for Rilke 
at this time (1903-1908) had not attained his later 
clarity and objectivity; he was still concerned with 
looking inwards, still wrapped in a_ private 
mysticism. 

In these letters it is fair to assume that Rilke 
was, in fact, writing to himself, rocking himself 
with soft lullabies, soothing and sustaining him- 
self against his own inability to work, murmuring 
to himself hypnotic recipes for peace of mind and 
the creative mood that so often escaped him. 
Regarding himself as the instrument of a higher 
power, he was prepared to accept a passive role 
during the long intervals of silence; and no doubt 
he felt it was prudent to keep himself in good 
key, lest the music come, and that too much 
association with people and ideas of “ this world ” 
might deafen him to the promptings of his angel. 

Powys is dynamic where Rilke is passive. He 
is a whole man, responsive to all moods and all 
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people. He activates all things and brings them 
to life for others. Unlike Rilke, he is vitally 
interested in his young poet. The warmth of his 
regard for Mr. Hopkins can be measured in letter 
after letter of detailed criticism (see especially 
Letter XLII) and in candid rebuke, admonish- 
ment, and exhortation of a type that we can offer 
only to those in whom we have placed our affec- 
tion and trust. Unequivocal sincerity, stimulating 
enthusiasm, intellectual alertness, and animal 
wisdom are some of the most notable qualities 
to be found in these letters. There is never a 
breath of cant, and never, in criticism, any attempt 
to evade the particular by seeking refuge in vague 
generalizations. 

Although Powys is meticulous in his address, 
he is never falsely modest or deferential; although 
he maintains a proper distance, he enters at once, 
with his first letter, into a full relationship with 
Mr. Hopkins; and for this reason he has no 
hesitation in advising his young poet how to con- 
duct himself in even the most intimate and minute 
affairs of daily life. Where Rilke would have 
retreated, Powys advances. He is filled with a 
healthy curiosity, looking outwards, and advising 
Mr. Hopkins to engage in every activity that 
might develop his sensibility. When such a man 
also advises his correspondent to “sink always 
into yourself,” one is inclined to trust his advice; 
whereas the same advice, so often repeated by 
Rilke, is suspect, for one feels that Rilke’s weak- 
ness lay in sinking too far into himself. 

No two men of sensibility, no two writers of 
established reputation, could give advice to poets 
without agreeing on certain fundamentals. Both 
recommend solitude; both warn against the 
dangers of shallowness, triviality, facetiousness, 
and submission to the commonplace; both advise 
their correspondents to draw close to Nature. 
Nature, however, holds very different promise for 
the two men. Powys finds Nature exciting, 
stimulating, a road to happiness and fulfilment; 
Rilke seeks oblivion in Nature, and, at best, 
promises a pilgrimage that may be a road of 
suffering. A shadow hangs over Rilke; the fear- 
dispelling sun of Lucretius, Rabelais, and 


~ Montaigne fortifies Powys. 


One more important difference distinguishes 
these two men as represented in these two books 
The letters of the famous poet are, in translation 
at least, prosaic in expression, whereas some entire 
letters—as, for instance, XXXV—and many 
passages in other letters of the famous prose 
writer are poetry. It is a-curious reflection upon 
the capriciousness of literary appreciation that the 
former should have been highly praised while the 
latter remains unacclaimed. Mark HoLLoway. 
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MATTERS OF FACT 
V—RACE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


One of the Articles in the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights declares that:— 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights set 
forth in this Declaration, without distinct:on 
of any kind, such as race, colour, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status. 


Unfortunately, many people, while repudiating 
such extreme views as that of the Nazi theory of 
Nordic superiority, feel that some races are more 
richly endowed with innate intelligence than 
others, and that this superiority entitles them to 
certain rights that can be denied to others less 
richly endowed. It is necessary to turn our eyes 
only to the less-developed of our own colonial 
territories, to the United States, and to South 
Africa to see how widespread is this view and how 
it affects the lives of countless people. 

In an attempt to make a scientific study of the 
relation of race to psychology, psychologists have 
devised tests which, with certain important 
reservations, are generally accepted as being useful 
instruments for measuring psychological dif- 
ferences. The reservations touch the many factors 
on which a successful solution of the tests depend. 
Some of these are: The experience and education of 
the person undergoing the test: his desire to obtain 
a good score; his familiarity with the subject of 
the test: his emotional state; his familiarity with 
the language in which the test is administered; 
and so on. An example of some of the problems 
involved in assessing the value of these tests is 
given by S. L. Pressey in his Psychology and the 
Vewer Education. To the question “ If you went 
to the store and bought six cents worth of candy 
and gave the clerk ten cents, what change would 
you receive?” a Kentucky boy replied: “I never 
had ten cents, and if I had [ wouldn't spend it for 
candy: and anyway candy is what your mother 
makes.” The examiner altered the question 
slightly: “If you had taken ten cows to pasture 
for your father and six strayed away, how many 
would you have left to drive home?” The boy 
replied: “ We don’t have ten cows, but if we did, 
and I lost six, | wouldn’t dare go home.” = The 
examiner persisted: “If there were ten children 
in a school and six of them were out with measles, 
how many would there be in school?” The rep) 
came promptly: “ None, because the rest would 
be afraid of catching it too.” 

However, in so far as all the above and other 
factors can be taken into account, tests show that 


innate racial differences in intelligence cannot be 
demonstrated; that such differences as the tests 
reveal can best be explained in terms of social and 
educational environment, and as these environ- 
ments become similar, so the diiference in the test’ 
results tend to disappear. 

A number of fallacies lie at the root of racial 
prejudice. Consider first the belief that physical 
appearance provides substantial information 
regarding psychological characteristics. Thick 
lips, high forehead, red hair, receding chin are 
sometimes said to indicate sensuality, superior 
intelligence, quick temper, lack of determination. 
The balance of evidence does not support this. 
Investigations, for example, into the correlation 
between the height of forehead and intelligence- 
test scores show that there is no substance in the 
popular view. When Cesar says in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar. 

Let me have men about me that are fat; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 

Yonder Cassius has a lean and hungry look: 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous, 
he is merely expressing a prejudice as widely held 
in the seventeenth century as in the twentieth. 
Moreover, there appears to be no difference in 
intelligence and personality between blondes and 
brunettes (gentlemen prefer blondes for reasons 
known only to themselves), between people who 
are tall or short, with thick lips or thin. The size 
of the head, too, except in abnormal cases, is no 
guide to the psychological characteristics. 

Consider next popular prejudice against mixed 
racial marriages. That social disharmony can 
result from such marriages is obvious, but as 
UNESCO's Statement on Race summarizes the 
conclusions justified by all available evidence: 
“ There is no evidence that this mixture as such 
produces bad results from the biological point of 
view. The social results of race mixture, whether 
for good or ill, are to be traced to social 
factors.” 

Again, it is sometimes said that although racial 
groups obtain similar test scores in comprehensive 
tests of general ability they may perhaps differ 
in specific capacities—in verbal, mathematical, or 
musical skills for example. The results obtained 
of specific capacities occasionally suggest 
differences between ethnic groups, but there is no 
indication that these are hereditary in character. 
They arise from different cultural and educational 
environments and as these become more alike the 
differences tend to disappear. 
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Do some races produce more geniuses than 
others? There is obviously no simple way of 
recognizing genius. It is unreasonable to expect 
an Australian aborigine to emerge suddenly as 
another Beethoven, for creators of genius build 
upon the achievements of earlier ages. Witty and 
Jenkins have described the case of a nine-year-old 
American Negro girl whose intelligence quotient 
was 200—that is to say, she did as well in her 
intelligence test as an average eighteen-year-old. 
Here, clearly, is a case of optimum combination 
of biological inheritance and educational oppor- 
tunity, vut all that hers and similar cases show is 
that there is no support for the theory that Negroes 
differ from other races in their ability to produce 
superior individuals. 

The problem of race and psychology may be 
approached also by considering not the character- 
istics exhibited by the average or the superior 
members of a racial group, but rather by those 
who are demonstrably abnormal. Thus, for 
example, William McDougall suggested that 
suicide was an index to racial differences and 
psychology. Nordics, he maintained, who were 
introvert and tended to turn their energies inward, 
were much more likely to commit suicide than, 
say, Mediterraneans, who were extroverts. He 
quoted statistics to support his belief; but a fuller 
examination of the data available shows, for 
example, that in Sweden and Denmark the 
suicide rate is high, but in Holland and Norway 
it is low. Suicide rates certainly vary with 
religious backgrounds (lower for Catholics than for 
Protestants), residence (higher in the city than 
in the country), and with economic levels, cultural 
attitudes, etc. These, however, have nothing to do 
directly with racial origin. Crime. statistics, 
too, reveal no significant differences in racial 
psychology. In the United States first-generation 
immigrants from Italy and Ireland tend to commit 
homicide more frequently than the population as 
a whole, but after one generation the statistics 
become quite similar. Again, Irish immigrants 
are arrested for gambling less frequently than 
native Americans, but these differences are ironed 
out after one generation. As for crime, so for 
mental disease: no racial factor has been dis- 
covered to be responsible. 

Heredity, then, plays its part in psychological 
differences; individuals and families differ in their 
inheritance of mental capacity—some are superior, 
others inferior. This is quite different from 
supposing that races and ethnic groups differ in 
their psychological inheritance. For this there is 
no evidence. The scientist knows of no relation 


between race and psychology. 
RHODEs. 
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RATIONALISM fails in its function if merely static. It 
should possess the quality of dynamic equilibrium, 
being lively as well as steadfast—like the ball balanced 
on a jet of water in a shooting-gallery. 


aA 


This may be what some of our members are trying 
to say when they keep telling us that if the R.P.A, is 
to Maintain its Position it must Move Forward—thus 
unwittingly parodying the famous “ bull ’’ perpetrated 
by an Irish Member about the Liberal Party. 


How curious a turn. of history it was that our own 
Dictator, Oliver Cromwell, should have expressed so 
clearly the danger of dogmatism. ‘‘ My brethren,” 
he exclaimed to some of his more ardent followers, 

** by the bowels of Christ | beseech you, bethink you 
that you may be mistaken.” 

A 


Thinking over this view, there came into my mind 
(as such ‘ contrairey’’ thoughts do to all of us) a 
variety of reasons against anti-dogmatism. I thought 
of how difficult, if not impossible, it is to have a 
Perfectly Unbiassed Mind. 1 reflected, sadly, that such 
a mind would come perilously near to the mathe- 
matician’s definition of a Perfect Fluid, as one which 
“offers no resistance to change of motion in any 
direction.” 

To be or not to be certain? 

aA 


That is the question. 


It is contrarieties like these which harass the 
epigrammatist by facing him with entirely Opposite 
but equally Apposite sayings. G. K. Chesterton once 
referred scornfully to those who refuse to answer 
“ Yes,” or ** No” to important questions and content 
themselves with a dignified ‘* Yo.” ; 

Some serious-iminded people think, in spite of 
G. K.’s scornery, that there is something in the “ Yo” 
method. They call it the Hegelian Synthesis of 
Thesis and Antithesis. 

aA 


This opinion has now reminded me, in turn, that 
(by whatever names we label them) Compromises tend 
to be too plausible for Truth and too pliable for 
Belief. 

These cerebral oscillations must now cease. They 
make me begin to feel like the ball in the shooting- 
gallery! 

aA 


I have noticed an increasing use (by Ministers of 
State, Broadcasters, and other Very Important 
Persons) of the phrase ‘** by and large.”’ It seems to 
me that “lie and barge” would do just as well in 
most cases. 

aA 


There is no Truth, Whitehead truly said, that 
hasn’t been proclaimed earlier by somebody who 
didn’t know what it meant. That is why Plagiarism 
is not only inevitable but also indispensable. 


aA 


Omen and Amen have something in common. 
each express concern about the future. 


They 
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Advantages of Natural Controls 


It happened that I had to stop by the gate for a 
while to wait for a friend. In the field beyond, a 
number of birds were busy foraging on the ground. 
Mostly they were rooks and jackdaws, with a 
group of starlings and a single magpie —altogether 
nearly three hundred of them. In the idle way 
one does on these occasions, to while away the 
time I took to observing the trivial details of their 
behaviour. It was not possible to see what they 
were picking up, but as the field was close-cropped 
grassland it could be only insects and probably a 
low percentage of the smaller invertebrates—slugs, 
worms, millepedes, spiders, and the like. What 
| could see was the number of times a bird pecked 
at the ground. Assuming each peck an insect or 
other small animal, it worked out at an average of 
one peck every fifteen seconds. This was after 
making allowance for short breaks for preening, 
moving to a fresh patch, and other interruptions. 

The lesson of Aristophanes seems a long way 
off today, when the talk is all of insecticides, 
chemical reagents, and highly mechanized agricul- 
ture. It was a temptation to ponder the utility of 
birds in the earth’s economy and to wonder how 
far we can dispense with their services—to com- 
pare the relative merits of artificial controls 
(insecticides) and natural controls. 

It is fashionable to introduce statistics, and here 
at Jeast they can have a use. It is suggested that 
an acre of pasture land may contain fifteen million 
insects. To offset these there may be between one 
and two million spiders. These two counts 
represent the populations of insects and spiders at 
a given moment; but wheres the spiders may live 
for over a year, and their population is relatively 
static for a given twelve months, that of the insects 
is dynamic, many species having large broods 
tepeated at short intervals. Increases in popula- 
tions, where not controlled by predators, are in 


geometric proportion. Where there are many 


broods in One season this geometric proportion is 
underlined, and we see its effect more particularl, 
in the occurrence of insect pests. 


I watched these three hundred birds for half an 
hour, so that, assuming one insect eaten per bird 
every fifteen seconds (we can ignore other inverte- 
brates, slugs, spiders, etc., for the moment), there 
was consumed 36,000 insects. This was from 
approximately noon to 12.30 p.m. I saw. the 
jackdaws leave the same field at 9 p.m. the same 
day. Assuming they were on the feeding-ground 
at 7 o’clock in the morning —and in order to be 
conservative and to allow for all interruptions, 
rest-periods, and the like we calculate on the basis 


of an eight hour day for three hundred birds—we 
have a probable total of half a million insects 
consumed in one day. But this field was some 
eight acres in extent, so that relatively speaking the 
toll taken of its insect population was slight, and 
it could be argued that the same result could be 
achieved readily by insecticides. 

In this mechanized age we are apt to think too 
readily in terms of artificial ways and means, and 
it does no harm to remind ourselves of some of 
the advantages of the natural methods. In this 
instance, We can argue that although the daily toll 
taken by the birds may be less than one-half per 
cent of the total insect population of this eight- 
acre field, it is continuous, day after day, in all 
weathers, like all natural checks, whether by 
spiders, other insectivorous birds, predatory 
insects, and the rest. Secondly, the labour is free. 
Thirdly, it is selective. Fourthly, there is a 
natural correlation between the predator and the 
prey. The larger the numbers of the pest, the 
greater the fertility of the predators; the smaller 
the numbers of the pest, the lower the breeding 
rate of the predator. So there is a natural balance. 


It is perhaps on the third point that the greater 
advantage lies with the natural control. Insecticides 
tend to kill harmful and beneficial insects alike. 
Under natural conditions we have this situation: 
predatory (that is, beneficial) insects are, like the 
general run of predators, quick of movement and 
more likely to escape destruction by birds. Or, 
alternatively, so many of the predatory insects are 
unpalatable to birds and have warning colours to 
assist an immunity from attack. We can think 
immediately of ladybirds and wasps. Though the 
toll taken by our three hundred birds may be no 
more than one-half per cent daily, it is not only 
continuous, it is not only joined to the efforts of 
many other species of birds even in that one field, 
but its selective action is assisting all the time to 
increase the balance in favour of the predatory 
insects, and against the injurious species. 

It is, of course, never easy to present in a short 
space the full picture of the working of a natural 
balance, but sufficient has been said to give it in 
outline. 

It is possible to have the best of both worlds. 
The entomologists are alive to the dangers of 
indiscriminate use of insecticides, and present 
researches are directed towards a selective action. 
But there is no reason why an informed attitude 
towards our wild life should not give us the 
advantages of a two-pronged attack. 

MAURICE BURTON. 
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FROM time to time I am accosted in the street to buy 
the publications of The Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society, otherwise known as The International Bible 
Students’ Association, the Russellites, or Jehovah's 
Witnesses. 1! have long been curious about the exact 
nature of the beliefs of this energetic sect, and in a 
recent article in the New Statesman G. H. Payton 
enumerates some of them. These include: Religion 
is against God; the so-called Holy Trinity is a wicked 
and devilish doctrine; the Cross is a pagan phallic 
symbol; any attempt to improve the living conditions 
of man ts unscriptural and erroneous; vaccination is a 
dangerous superstition, and the germ theory of disease 
is unsound: all human institutions will be destroyed 
within the next twenty-three years: millions of people 
now alive will never die and will live on eternally in 
a perfect society upon a perfect earth in a condition 
of eternal springtime. From these happy immortals 
144,000 wili be selected for reserved places in heaven. 
It is specifically revealed that all will be able to sing 
perfectly. Since the main, if not the only, duty of a 
Witness appears to be to sell Watch Tower publications 
it seems that these reserved places in the Golden Choir 
will go to those who sell most pamphlets. — It looks 
as if these happy songbirds will go on accosting me 
until 1974, 
a 


Many readers will be familiar with the political news- 
letters and magazines issued by private subscription 
and purporting to provide the subscriber with back- 
stage information not available to the general public. 
One of these, Intelligence Digest, notable for its strong 
anti-Communist line, is extending its activities by 
sponsoring a movement called ‘ Christian Statesman- 
ship,” the main object of which is ‘to help recall 
Britain to the Christian faith.” It is difficult to 
reconcile this aim with the Digest’s claim to be an 


impartial review of world affairs. Whoever heard 
of an impartial Christian? 
a 


From Italy comes news of a mother’s desperate attempt 
to save her daughter from what she considered to be 
an unfortunate marriage. It was clear, said the 
mother, that the daughter’s mental faculties must be 
impaired, for had she not chosen to marry an un- 
frocked, excommunicated, ex-Catholic priest? Some- 
how the mother contrived to get the daughter certified, 
but the Milan mental asylum psychiatrist pronounced 
the girl completely rational, and she was released. 
In commenting on the case, the American Rationalist 
and Freethought journal, Liberal, observed rather 
drily: ‘* Anyone who understands Catholic doctrine 
will realize that the mother’s viewpoint is fully justified. 
Marrying outside the fold is no marriage at all, and 
only an insane person would deliberately decide to 
live in adultery here and roast in hell for eternity.” 


One thousand tons of paper, two thousand gallons of 
ink, one hundred and forty tons of binding board, ten 
tons of type metal, seventy-one and a half miles of 
cloth, and over eighteen million yards of thread will 
be used by Thomas Nelson & Sons, the publishers, in 
printing and publishing, here and in America, one 
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million copies of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
in 1952. These are terrifying statistics. The Parsons’ 
Personal Statistical Agency of Johnson’s Court further 
reveals that if all the readers of the new Bible were laid 
end to end they would reach no conclusion. 


A 


In the October Guide I recalled an anecdote which is 
told of Voltaire. A correspondent writes to say that 
the same story is told by Edmund Gosse, in Aspects 
and Impressions, of one of the original members of 
the French Academy, a man called Bautru. Such 
stories are often told of more than one eminent 
ersonage and, as my correspondent observes, are 
usually true of none of them. However, Voltaire is a 
mine of gold for evangelizing Rationalists, and 1 
offer the following quotation for their use: ** Religion 
is a system of doctrines, invented by priests for the 
benefit of priests and for the consolation and exploita- 
tion of the poor, ignorant masses. There are thousands 
of religions, but there is only one true one. That is 
the one into which you happened to be born, in which 
your parents educated you. All religions are but 
absurd superstitions, which should be abolished by 
persuasion, or by torture, sword, and fire.” 


a 


The South African Natal Mercury reports that the 
Capetown Ring of the Dutch Reformed Church has 
Ppassedl a strong resolution condemning the proposed 
grouping of exhibits in the South African Museum 
illustrating the theory of Evolution. The Rev. J. D. 
Voster is reported as having said that the theory of 
Evolution was a complete negation of the teaching of 
the Scriptures. Well... 


wa 


Current advertisements for the film Cyrano de 
Bergerac call to mind the fact that this Frenchman, 
who died in 1655, was something of a_ progressive 
thinker. His play Chanticler is known as a satire on 
the clergy, for which he suffered some persecution. 
In a small book of letters, published in an English 
translation three years before his death, there is a 
passage that might serve as a text for perplexed 
modern man: “ ... Let us not then embrace an 
opinion, because a great many hold it, or because it 
is the fancy of a great Philosopher; but onely because 
we see more probability it should be so, than other- 
wise. For my part, I laugh at those Padants, that 
have no stronger arguments to prove what they say, 
than to alledge, that ‘tis a Maxim, as if their Maxims 
were more certain, than their other propositions.” 
(Cyrano’s spelling and punctuation have been 
retained in this quotation.) 


aA 


A few weeks ago the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
invited by the Insurance Debating Society to talk to 
them about Christianity. In the ten minutes allotted 
to questions after the talk only one question was 
asked: Why does God permit evil to enter the scheme 
of things? The answer? ‘* You have raised one of 
the unanswerable problems,” said the Archbishop. 
“ Quite frankly I cannot answer that question.” 
D. K. H. Parsons. 


lime AND Tipe for September 8 contains a letter from 
Mr. Royston Pike in criticism of an article by Richard 
Law, on the subject of Science and Religion, which 
“appeared in a previous issue. Mr, Pike writes: “ If 
Mr. Richard Law had contented himself with the 
argument that there is no conflict between Science and 
Religion, since the first deals with the physical world 
and the second with the metaphysical, he might have 
ridden off the field unchallenged, But that parting shot 
of his--that the story of the Resurrection is truth 
literal and direct-—calls for a reply. The conflict here 
is not between Science and Religion but between 
Religion and Testimony.” 

This brought a long letter from Mr. Ivor Thomas 
which aims at convincing Mr. Pike that the Resurrection 
is in fact “one of the best attested events in history.” 
Mr. Thomas's defence of this extraordinary proposition 
is on the old and familiar lines. He cites the evidence 
of St. Paul, in 1 Corinthians xv, and adds that the 
implication of the reference to the five hundred brethren 
is clearly, “If you don't believe me ask the five 
hundred.” Then there is Mark’s account of how the 
women found Christ’s tomb empty, based on material 
supplied by St. Peter, as well as the stories related in 
the First, Third, and Fourth Gospels, and the repeated 
assertion of the Resurrection in the Acts. Any dis- 
crepancies in the Gospel accounts, Mr. Thomas assures 
us, “are only in minor matters.” All these manu- 
scripts “‘ have come unscathed through a critical 
cxamination such as no secular text has _ received.” 
Again, the crucifixion left the disciples disappointed 
and dispirited men, How are we to account for the 
sudden change in them otherwise than by accepting 
their own explanation that Christ had arisen and 
appeared to them? In Jesus as Very God and Very 
Man we are dealing, says Mr. Thomas, with a unique 
life, and is it surprising, he asks, that it should be 
accompanied by unique events? 

It is true, of course, that a supernatural being must 
not be placed in the same category as ordinary mortals, 
and that it ought not to surprise us that the body of 
such a being should be exempt from the normal cor- 
ruption at death. What is surprising, however, is 
that Mr. Thomas seems blissfully unaware of the 
radical changes brought about, within the Church itself, 
by Biblical criticism and the research, not of men 
hostile to the Christian religion, but its supporters. 
And he wriles as though everyone with the exception 
of a mere handful of anti-Christians had accepted the 
notion of Jesus as at once Man and God, and that 
‘ll were entirely agreed that the “ unique event ” of 
his physical resurrection recorded in the Gospels is 
“one of the best attested events in history.” 

Guide readers who are not also readers of Time and 
Tide may be asking what Mr. Pike had to say about 
Mr. Ivor ‘Thomas's attempt to convince him that the 
Resurrection is indubitably genuine history. The answer 
is that he has been denied the opportunity of saying 
anything at all, After allowing Mr. Thomas nearly 
two columns in which to express his views, the Editor 
of Time and Tide announces that owing to considera- 
tions of space it is impossible to continue the corres- 
pondence any further, This is certainly in the interests 
of the Christian Church, but it must be rather galling 
to Mr. Pike 
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The Rationalist Press Association desires to appoint 
as soon as possible Honorary Local Secretaries in all 
the principal towns in Great Britain the 
Dominions as well as in other parts of the world with 
a view to their making the Association and its work 
known to their friends and acquaintances and forming 
Local Rationalist Groups. Members of the R.P.A. 
who would be willing to act in this way should com- 
municate with Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner at 5 Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, who will be very 
pleased to give suggestions as to how Local Secretaries 
can help in the work of the Association. 

* * 


Readers of this journal often write to suggest that 
the Rationalist Movement should do more to assist 
those who are, for one reason or another, in need of 
financial assistance to help them over some unforeseen 
circumstance or over some difficult period with which 
they are faced. The Rationalist Benevolent Fund has 
done a useful service in this field for many years, 
though its funds are only sufficient to assist in a small 
way. At the present time there are more demands 
than usual on its very limited resources and the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. C. Cleare, will be very grateful for 
any donations readers can afford to send him at 
5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

* 


It has been decided to hold the 1952 Annual 
Conference of the R.P.A. at Leicester University 
College from August 8-11. The present College 
buildings were opened only four years ago and are 
situated in the country just outside the city. It is 
hoped that its central situation will attract members 
who have found Oxford and Dorking too far south. 

Miss W. L. George, a member of the R.P.A., left 
London at the end of September for a year’s stay in 
Australia. She would be pleased to meet Australian 
Rationalists. Her address is c/o Mrs. L. Barnes, 
16, Molesworth Street, Kew, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Australia. 

* 

At the last Annual General Meeting of the 
Rationalist Press Association a member said that he 
intended to send Thrift Books to his friends this 
Christmas instead of Christmas cards. We _ think 
that this is an excellent idea and commend it to our 
readers. Thrift Books cost only one shilling each— 
little more than a Christmas card—and are really good 
value. 

* * 

According to Mr. William Margrie, self-styled 
“Sage of Camberwell,” the only hope for the world 
is a proposed new race to be called the Peckham Man. 
Such supermen will disport themselves in the New 
Jerusalem (Peckham) or in the New Garden of Eden 
(Peckham Rye). These ideas are contained in a 
twenty-four-page pamphlet issued by the author from 
24 Nigel Road, Peckham Rye, S.E.15. There is 
much more besides, including a list of Mr. Margrie’s 
personal achievements. which comprise, among othe 
things, founding the South London Immortals Club 
and inventing a silent orchestra. ‘* Why, man, he doth 
bestride the narrow world like a Colossus,” said 
Cassius. This perhaps is how Mr. Margrie would 
describe the first Peckham Man—himself. At any rate, 
his immense ego is harmless and often amusing. 
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For Editors Only is the title of a new magazine the 
first number of which has just been published by the 
Outspoken Press, 36 Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
Ii is founded and edited by Sydney Moseley, and its 
purpose is to promote good fellowship between British 
and American publicists and to provide a platform for 
the frank expression and exchange of views on all 
matters of public interest or controversy. Contri- 
butors will be allowed to say what they want to say 
with complete freedom, “ without having to consider 
proprietors, advertisers, financial interests, circulation 
factors, or party politics... Number 1 of this “ views 
paper” includes such items as ‘“* Why Hate 
England? * (Col. Robert McCormick), ** Does Lady 
Astor Influence The Times?,’ “Was David Windsor 
a Nazi?,” “* Pay Dirt,’ ‘“‘ Why I Became a Catholic,” 
and other similar articles and features. The magazine 
is to be sold entirely by subscription to a “ sophisti- 
cated and strictly limited public.” The Editor invites 
all those interested in this project to write him 
personally at the address stated above. 

* 


The Annual Reunion of South Place Ethical Society, 
which took place on Sunday, September 30, at Conway 
Hall, was well attended. The guest of honour, Mr. 
H. J. Blackham, spoke of a Humanist Conference 
which is to be held in Amsterdam in August, 1952. 
He has just returned from the United States of America, 
where he has visited a number of Humanist and Ethical 
Groups which are to be concerned with the proposed 
conference. Prof. Pear, Dr. Swanson, and Mr. MacRae 
spoke on various aspects of Humanism. In spite of 
the fact that all claimed they did not know they were 
going to speak, they all did so with clarity, brevity, 
and occasional wit. After Mr. O'Dell, seconded by 
Mr. Howell Smith, had thanked the speakers, tea was 
provided, and a pleasant afternoon was rounded off 
with a number of musical items. Honours are due 
to the Committee who arranged everything most 
efficiently. 

* * 


The Congress of the Dutch Humanist Association, 
at its annual meeting held at Deventer, Holland, 
recently, expressed deep alarm at the international 
situation, which threatened human beings and human 
values alike with complete destruction. It reaffirmed 
the aim of Humanist movements as the promotion ot 
a society characterized by reason, mutual trust, and 
tolerance as the guiding principles for all human inter- 
course whether between individuals, groups, or 
nations. The desire of all peoples was for peace, 
and therefore consideration of national prestige and 
self interest must be subordinated to the creation of 
a world community governed by laws universally 
acceptable and accepted. The Association instructed 
its executive to be vigilant and active where the rights 
and cultural values of the Dutch people were con- 
cerned, and called upon all Humanist organizations 
abroad to join forces with them by taking similar 
action in the interests of the preservation of human 
rights and cultural values everywhere. 


* * 


The General Committee of the World Union of Free- 
thinkers met at Paris, August 25 to 26, 1951, at the 
Institute of the Sociétés Savantes, near the Odéon. 
Among other things, it was resolved to hold an inter- 
national Freethought congress at Brussels from August 
23 to 25, 1952, and the subjects for discussion should 
be: 1, The Encyclical Humani Generis; 2, Youth and 


Freethought; 3, Freethought and the present world 
revolution; 4, The Relationship between Church and 
State. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that Mme. Soledad 
Ferrer, daughter of Francisco Ferrer, is forming a 
museum to the memory of her illustrious father, and 
makes an appeal for material—-i.e., letters, photographs, 
articles, etc.—relating to her father’s work and 
martyrdom. 

The Committee decided to produce a Freethought 
Calendar suited to all countries, and ask members 
interested to contact the Hon. Secretary (Mile. P. H. 
Pardon, 32 rue St. Martin, LoW&ain, Belgium). They 
also decided to explore the possibility of establishing 
a holiday centre, suitable for small parties of Free- 
thinkers. Here again suggestions should be sent to the 
Secretary. The Committee also ask all who possess 
documents which would be of value in compiling a 
History of Freethought to communicate with the 
Secretary. 

* * 

Mrs. E. Norman has kindly sent us a cepy of a 
leaflet entitled How to Save a Shilling, which we 
reproduce below for the amusement of our readers. 
It was issued many years ago by Robert Banks at 
4 Crane Court, Fleet Street. London, E.C.4, and was 
apparently No. of series called London 
Leaflets." We assume that the leaflet is no longer 
available. 


HOW TO SAVE A SHILLING 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PRIEST AND A BOY 


A PARENT ask’d a Priest a boy to bless, 
Who forthwith charged him that he must confess: 
“Well,” said the boy, “ suppose that I am willing, 
‘What is your charge?” 
“To you, ‘tis but a shilling.” 
“Must all men pay, and all men make confession?” 
“Yes, every man of Catholic profession.” 
“To whom do you confess, sir?” 
“Why, the Dean.” 
‘* And does he charge you?” 
“Yes, a whole thirteen.” 
Deans confess?” 
“Yes, boy, indeed they do. 
‘*Confess to Bishops and pay smartly too.” 
“The Bishops then confess? if so, to whom?” 
*“ Why, they confess, and pay the Church of Rome.” 
“Well,” quoth the boy, “all this is mighty odd: 
“And does the Pope confess?” 
“Oh, yes, to God.” 
“And does God charge the Pope?” 
“No,” quoth the Priest, 
‘**Gop charges nothing.” 
“Why, then God is best: 
“God CAN forgive, and He is always willing, 
“To Him will I confess, and save my shilling.” 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received September 21 to October 10, 1951:— 


£2—J. H. Alpass, J. H. Powell, C. E. Smith. £1 1s.—C. E. 
Prater. £1—Will Crossley. J. H. Jones, R. Martin. 15s.—Mrs. E. 
Parsons. 12s.—G. S. Parkinson. 10s. 6d.—Dr. T. T. Apsimon. 
10s —W. Breaden, J. S. Clark, M.P.S.. H. T. Davidge, T. 
Elderkin, D. Gemmell, J. T. Lawton, Richard Lee, A. G. Lewis. 
7s. 9d.—F. Lonaden. 7s. 6d.—R. Frank Curtis. 5s.—H. Beck, 
* T.I.G.,"" Miss W. L. George, R. Iddon, H. P. Ramage, Thomas 
Maitland Roy, “** Sanzio,”” S. Thorogood, Mrs. M. M. Wain, C 
Williamson. 

Total required by end of 1951: £1,000. 
Total received since January, 1951: £627 9s. 
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Prayer Psychology 


AMONG the many aspects of Christian philosophy, 
belief in the efficacy of prayer is surely among the 
least logical. Not only does prayer make nonsense 
of “ Thy will be done ™; it also implies that God is 
unaware of conditions from which relief is desired. 
It requires prodigious faith and fortitude (not to 
say simplicity) to visualize the father of us all as 
paying daily attention to the prayers of millions 
of supplicants in every part of the world. To argue 
that God is all-powerful, and that to him nothing 
is impossible, is an evasion of the issue. No 
heavenly staff could cope with so formidable a 
task. Sir John Squire admirably sums up the 
situation in these lines:— 


God heard the embattled nations sing and shout 

* Gott strafe England ” and ‘* God save the King.” 
God this, God that, and God the other thing— 

* Good God! 


But whatever the Almighty may be capable of 
doing, we have Bishop Gore’s testimony to the 
ellect that God never interferes with the laws otf 
nature. Though the devout imagine that rain or 
sunshine may come as a direct result of prayer, 
the natural causes that bring about the change of 


weather were probably in action before the prayer 
took shape. 
Prayer and sacrifice consist in a lively sense of 


favours to come. According to the Book of 
Genesis, the first prayers ever to be made were 
those of Cain and Abel when they submitted their 
\espective offerings to the Lord—Cain the fruit of 
the land (what more appropriate in the circum- 
stances?) and Abel the firstlings of his flock. But 
the Lord (or was it the off-the-record priests?) 
looked with “respect” on Abel's cruel contribu- 
tion, which was doubtless consumed by the afore- 
said priests. For Cain’s offer of the fruits of the 
earth the Lord “had no respect.” in spite of the 
Statement that God gave “every green herb for 
meat.” 

Prayer has been described as “ the incoherent 
cry of the human heart in time of need and stress.” 
When misfortune overtakes a family or a nation 
the sufferers naturally turn for ways of escape. 
Driven by the same instinct, the savage turns to 
his gods for help when things go wrong for him 
or his tribe. To Christian and pagan alike there 
is always a “ higher power ” who can put all things 
right. It may be a positive belief or just a hope: 
nevertheless, they gamble on the prospect of 
getting relief from present trouble. However, when 
doubt assails the mind of the persons who pray 
without visible success, a line of escape is always 


said God, * Ive got my work cut out.” 


~ The italics are the author’s own. 


open to them in the prescription of Mrs. Pearsall- 
Smith, a Quakeress who wrote The Christian's 
Secret of a Happy Life, which had a phenomenal 
circulation in America and Great Britain; and as 
it applies to every form of religious doubt, it is 
worth quoting: “ I believe myself the only eilective 
remedy is to take a pledge against it. If you can- 
not do this by werd of mouth, take up your pen 
and write out your determination never to doubt 
again.” The iron curtain of religion—step 
thinking! 

Although the authorized Book of Prayer was 
drawn up in the seventeenth century, we may 
conclude that collective prayer will continue so 
long as the Church survives as a national institu- 
iion. Vested interests are very strong. The bishops 
and clergy are keen to preserve their earthly 
positions and will accept no substantial liturgical 
changes that would endanger their security. 
Bishops and clergy whose views are not theo- 
logically sound are allowed to remain in the 
Church instead of. being branded as heretics and 
expelled. 

At times these collective prayers must cause 
embarrassment to really good people. This, for 
example, from Morning Prayers: “ Hide thy face 
from my sins and blot out all my iniquities.” The 
really wicked, however, may take great comfort 
from such self-abasement. Another piece to be 
recited borders on impertinence: “ O Lord, correct 
me, but with judgment; not in thine anger, lest 
thou bring me to nothing.” 

Of the many exponents of prayer in Roman 
Catholic history, St. Teresa is a shining example. 
The following description of her feelings is given 
by herself and quoted in The Graces of Interior 
Prayer, by A. Poulain, S.J.:— 

When. this most opulent Spouse is pleased to 
enrich and more eminently to caress souls, He so 
converts them into Himself that, as a person 
swooning through excessive delight and pleasure, 
the soul seems to herself to be suspended in those 
divine arms and to rest on that divine side and 
those divine breasts; and doth nothing but enjoy 
being sustained by divine milk wherewith her 
Spouse goes feeding her. . She seeth herself 

. caressed by Him who knows how and is able 
to do it; she knows not what to compare it to, 
save the caressing of a mother, that, tenderly 
loving her infant, thus nurseth and fondles him. 

What the miss- 
ing sentences were must be left to the imagination. 
The heading to this excerpt reads: “ The Spiritual 
Touch can Become an Embrace.” Only a woman 
could enjoy such an experience, which leads one 
to suggest that a remote sexual influence was at 
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work, for no man could rise to such a pitch of 
“ecstasy,” as it was described by the author. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi presents an equally 
curious example, from the same source, of what 
happens in pray-time: “ On one occasion she even 
climbed up one of the columns of the church with- 
out the aid of a ladder ™! 

Beside such experiences as these the English 
liturgy becomes a very spiritless affair. Whatever 
personal exaltation may be derived from the 
private act of prayer, the same cannot be claimed 
for collective prayers regularly recited from the 
Prayer Book by ministers and congregation in set 
form and content. There is no sign here of 
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“ spiritual intoxication.” Persistent repetition dulls 
the spiritual effect of the prayers, almost until the 
words lose their fundamental meaning; the exer- 
cises of the liturgy are only a little removed from 
the praying-wheel and the rosary—the last refuge 
of a disappointed life. 

While Coué’s tormula, “ Every day, in every 
way, I get better and better,” is not analogous to 
prayer, it has something in common with it. In 
the one case the praying appeal is for help from 
“ above,” while Coué’s idea is to appeal to oneself. 
Wishful thinking finds expression in an effort to 
secure the desired end, with what prospect of 
success the reader must judge for himself. 

T. E. Naytor. 


The Savage Believes 


ONE often comes across, in anthropological 
literature, such expressions as ‘The savage 
believes,” Primitive man imagines,” Ordinary 
people suppose,” “ The man in the street thinks.” 
Statements in this form are, of course, com- 
monly made in all sciences. We may be told, for 
example, that tigers are carnivorous, or that the 
peewit nests upon the ground. These statements 
form part of the description or definition of 
tigers or peewits; we understand by them that all 
tigers are known to be carnivorous and that any 
animal we saw grazing would certainly not be a 
tiger; similarly with the peewit—any nest that we 
found in a tree would not be a peewit’s nest. 
Such expressions, then, as * The savage believes 
A” should, if they appear in what are supposed 
to be scientific works, imply that all savages are 
known to believe A. But they really imply nothing 
of the kind. In the first place, one dces not have 
to be an extreme Behavicurist to realize that what 
a man believes, thinks, or imagines is merely 
an inference from what he says or does, and 
that such inference may often be mistaken. Many 
Christians, for example, say the Athanasian Creed: 
but it may be doubted whether anyone has ever 
really believed it, and there is therefore no justifi- 
cation for saying that Christians believe, or the 
Christian believes, in the Athanasian Creed. On 
the other hand, to say that most Christians assent 
to it is, in theory at any rate, capable of statistical 
verification. This is because the term “Christian” 
is capable of definition, if not with absolute 
accuracy, at any rate to the extent that the vast 
majority of Christians are included and the vast 
majority of non-Christians excluded. But how 
can “the man in the street” be defined? We are 
all there at times. And who is “the common 
man”? I have never known anyone at all well 


without having heard him described as “ odd,” 
or his conduct as “ extraordinary.” “ Primitive ” 
is a favourite word of slovenly and pretentious 
writers. By applying it at the same time to the 
earliest men and to modern savages, they are 
able to skip backwards and forwards over half 
a million years and produce theories of human 
development which may sound plausible but are 
really worthless. 

Lastly, we come to “ savage,” and this can be 
defined as a member of a community which has 
not a written language. This definition is not 
altogether satisfactory; while some jungle tribes 
of India, for example, are undoubtedly savages, 
others are on the borderline, and the fact that 
some members of a tribe can read the Bible, 
which the missionaries have translated into their 
language, hardly raises the tribe as a whole from 
savagery. It is useful, however, to have a term 
which distinguishes members of illiterate from 
members of literate communities, and the word 
becomes dangerous only when it is supposed that 
all savages have, in common, beliefs, customs, or 
other characteristics which are not found among 
non-savages. There are, so far as is known, no 
beliefs or customs which are found among all 
savages, and those which are most widespread 
among them—such as the belief in witchcraft and 
the evil eye—are equally widespread among the 
more civilized. There is no reason to think that 
these beliefs are in any way natural, and we have 
no idea whether the more civilized acquired them 
from the less civilized, or vice versa. Our social 
sciences will make no progress until we begin to 
distinguish what we know from what we suppose, 
and cease using such wild and unjustifiable 
generalizations as “the savage believes.” 

RAGLAN. 
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Book Reviews 


MEUM AND TULUM 


Private Property: THe Hisrory or an Ipea. By 
Richard Schlatter, Professor of History, Rutgers 
University. Allen and Unwin, 284 pp., including 
3 pp. Index. 18s. 

Prof. Schlatter gives us an admirably objective survey 

of theories about property throughout history. For 

the ancients the question was simplified by the fact of 
slavery. Aristotle noted that this avoided tiresome 
disputes between “those who labour much and get 
little “ and ‘those who labour litthe and receive or 
consume much.” Nevertheless even his. day 
property was the question on which all revolutions 
turned. For Cicero the State existed principally to 
protect private property. Later Roman _ lawyers, 
influenced by the Stoics, introduced a_ distinction 
between * natural law,’’ which was as old as mankind, 
and * civil law,”’ which was the creation of the State. 

Slavery was a creation of civil law. Whether other 

property was “ natural’ or “ civil’ the lawyers could 

not make up their minds. Then came Christianity 
with its paradoxical condemnation of private property 
in theory and acceptance of it in practice. The 

Fathers squared the contradiction by blaming it on 

the Fall of Man. Prof. Schlatter points out that the 

habit has stuck: we still account for unpleasant 
things by blaming poor old “human nature ™! 

Augustine in combating the Donatists drew a distinc- 

tion between “divine right” and ‘human right.” 

By divine right only the righteous owned anything; by 

human right the emperor could confer property as he 


pleased; therefore the Donatists, being unrighteous 
and banned by the emperor, could own nothing at all! 
The Church of the late Middle Ages took another 


view. The Papacy was rich. It would never do to 
admit that property depended on righteousness. So 
Aristotle was disinterred, and property again became 
“natural.” John XXII condemned as heretical the 
opinion that the apostles had owned no property, and 
sent some unlucky Franciscans to the stake for taking 
their founder too seriously. 

The theory that property depended on merit haurited 
the medieval Church like a bad dream. With 
Wycliffe the dream became a_ waking nightmare. 
Finally, at the Reformation, the flagrant corruption 
of the Church was used to justify the confiscation of 
Church property and its transfer to lay owners. 

But the Reformers landed themselves in a new 
quandary. How justify the expropriation of the 
Church and nevertheless oppose the rebel peasants and 
Anabaptists who demanded a redistribution of feudal 
property? Luther's advice to kill rebel peasants at 
sight exemplifies the fury of a one-time pioneer who 
sees the “left wing” bettering his instruction. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries display the paradox 
of sober citizens first throwing up their caps for a 
royal dictatorship which redistributed Church property, 
and then resorting to civil war when the royal dictator- 
ship dared to touch them for a few pounds of ship 
money or a forced loan. These quarrels sowed the 
seed of new radical theories. “ If a man will be rich.” 
wrote Luther with the fat monks in mind, “let him 
put his hand to the plough and get wealth himself out 
of the earth.” Dangerous doctrine! It heralded 
Locke’s theory that men = acquired property by 
“ mixing ” their labour, which was their own, with the 


earth, which was common to all men; Adam Smith’s 
dictum that ‘“‘ the property which every man has in 
his own labour is the original foundation of all other 
property *: and Themas Paine’s argument that since 
**man did not make the earth,” there could be no 
landed property, and the State should tax ground- 
rents and use them to endow the landless poor. 
Against such doctrines the defenders of things as they 
are had recourse to Burke's theory of prescriptive 
right. The basis of property and government, accord- 
ing to Burke, is simply that they have “‘ existed time 
out of mind.” The Duke of Bedford of Burke’s day 
is entitled to his land, though originally confiscated 
from the Church, because 250 years have passed since 
Henry VIII. But it is wicked of the French to do 
now what Henry did then, and foolish in a great 
Whig duke to abet them. 

Prof. Schlatter conducts us through these fascinating 
debates right down to Abraham Lincoln, Mill, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin. and Stalin. 1 can oniy detect one slip. 
The commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is the 
eighth in the Decalogue, not, as Prof. Schlatter 
repeatedly suggests, the seventh. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 


THe Rise or Scientiric By Hans 
Reichenbach. University of California Press. 
xii + 334 pp., including 7 pp. Index. $3.75. 


The mid-twentieth century may produce that synthesis 
of scientific knowledge which the struggles of the last 
hundred years have produced in such a variety of fields, 
but to tie this data together the modern mind needs 
a philosophic framework. This framework must in- 
clude an understanding of the development of logic 
and probability theory for a basis. Hans Reichenbach, 
Professor of Philosophy at California University, 
U.S.A., gives us his attempt to provide that basis in 
a book which traces the escape of philosophy from 
the traditional misleadingness of metaphysics to the 
precision of the “ verifiability ’ theory of meaning. 
Briefly, the metaphysical view suggests that there is 
knowledge which transcends the observable things and 
depends upon the use of other sources than sense per- 
ception, whereas scientific philosophy has constructed 
a functional conception of knowledge, which regards - 
knowledge as an instrument of prediction depending on 
sense observation for its raw data. 

The first part of the book contains a very concise 
account of the history of speculative philosophy, from 
the search for generality among the Greek thinkers 
influenced by Plato and Aristotle to the breakdown of 
‘pure empiricism in the passionless and hopeless 
scepticism of Hume, although Hume did pave the way 
for a more fruitful approach. The major challenge 
came from the growth of contidence in experiment as 
scientific techniques developed, with its concomitant 
power of prediction. The emphasis shifted from a 
vague searching for reality to a concern for problems 
which experiment could explain. So scientific philo- 
sophy needed more precise method, and interest in 
logic assumed the centre of research. 

Prot. Reichenbach’s main task in the second and 
major part consists in relating the new tools of logical 
empiricism, like symbolic logic, to the scientific prob- 
lems which continue to trouble the experimentalist and 
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to expanding his analysis of the functional and predic- 
tive conception of knowledge. He reviews the dilemma 
which cuts across all human knowledge—the distinction 
between the certainty of deductive logic and the 
probability of induction. He includes a summary of 
his own contribution to probability theory; this is a 
theory of “ posits,’ where a posit is a statement that 
we treat as true although we do not know whether it 
is so. Posits are the instruments of action where truth 
is not available; the justification of induction is that it 
is the best instrument of action known to us in pre- 
dicting the future. The most controversial section of 
the second part deals with the nature of ethics; can a 
probability theory help us to decide what is our duty? 
The author sets up a democratic principle based on the 
experience of the group in which we live; a policy ot 
mutual adjustment between each individual will and the 
demands of society, but with no rules for every occasion. 
The rise of scientific philosophy has meant that a 
faith in the absolutely certain has been eclipsed by a 
reliance on the highly probable. Absolute truth has 
been discarded as an incentive by the scientific philo- 
sopher, and the rigours of logical analysis have become 
the new atmosphere. I believe that our present task 
as Rationalists is the spreading of this basis for our 
life and work. This book will be an excellent intro- 
duction to it. Eric G. LINFIELD. 


AN EX-RATIONALIST CLERGYMAN 


No FattH oF My Own. By J. V. Langmead Casserley, 
M.A., D.Litt., A.K.C. Longmans, Green. 204 pp. 
9s. 6d. 

Mr. Casserley is a clergyman of the Church of England. 

The title of his book is somewhat unfortunate, as it 

suggests a complete absence of faith on the author’s 

part, But he only means to say that the faith he 


defends is the faith of tradition, not something spun - 


out of his own brain, 

Mr, Casserley tells us he was brought up by 
Rationalist parents, In his ‘teens he was given a copy 
of Philip Vivian’s The Churches and Modern Thought. 
For sentimental reasons he still keeps it, but considers 
its account of Christianity as ‘ misleading.” He 
accuses, not only Philip Vivian, but Rationalists 
generally, of being animated by “ violent hatred of 
Christianity.” It would be more correct to say that 
Christians generally hate Rationalism, so far as_ they 
are aware of it. There are, of course, irrational fanatics 
among self-styled Rationalists. ‘* Violence”’ and 
* hatred * are not characteristic of R.P.A. publications. 
Evil things in religion—and there are evil things—are 
called evil, Some forms of Christianity are as severely 
censured by Christians as by Rationalists, The creed 
to which Mr. Casserley seeks to woo us is_ broadly 
orthodox, and the line of argument is, for the most 
part, familiar. 

Mr. Casserley admits that * the Christian moral ideal 
covers much the same ground as that of the conscien- 
tious and serious-minded unbeliever.”” But it is in his 
‘inner life that the Christian parts company from 
the Rationalist. Rationalists have an inner life,” 
surely; but their philosophy does not encourage the 
continual probing into memories, the often morbid 
digging out of impulses and motives for inspection, 
that belongs to the earnest Christian’s moral conduct. 
“Look outwards rather than inwards,” though there 
are occasions when we should look inwards, is the 


Rationalist’s view of the matter, 
Our author fears that 
Totalitarianism. 


denial of God will foster 
Race or State or social group will 
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for a book in these days sounds 
unbelievable, but nevertheless it is 
true. The twelve books listed below 
are all new and up to date, and 
they are the first of the series 


THRIFT BOOKS. 


EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE 
(Diagrams) Prof. T. Neville George 
THEATREGOING 

Harold Downs 
WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT 
GENETICS? (Diagrams) Rona Hurst 


THE LADDER OF LIFE 
(Diagrams) A. Gowans Whyte 
GETTING TO KNOW 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

T. G. Williams 
FINDING OUT ABOUT 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Diagrams) Dr. J. L. Michiels 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES (1919-50) 

Esmond Wright 
A SIGNPOST TO MATHE- 
MATICS (Diagrams) A. H. Read 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR 
Peter Fontaine 

THE GLANDS INSIDE US 

John Ebling 


. YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC 


Sidney Harrison 


. BROWSING AMONG WORDS 


OF SCIENCE 


Thrift Books are attractively 
produced, pocket-size, and 
bound in strong card covers. 
They can be yours by sending 
today 

Is. 2d. for one vol. 

4s. 7d. for four vols. 

13s. 3d. for twelve vols. 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5-6 JOHNSON’S COURT, 


T. H. Savory 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


crown itself with divine honours in God's empty shrine. 
This does happen with certain temperaments which have 
had certain experiences. But there is no logical reason 
why the Atheist, as such, should follow any of the 
variant forms of Totalitarianism, 

A. D. SMITH. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


THe OriGin oF THINnGs, By Julian E. Lips. George G. 
Harrap. 420 pp., including 32 pp. Bibliography and 
6 pp. Index. 21s. 


The author’s aim in this work has been to show, 
inter alia, “ the origin of our modern tools, habits, 
traditions, and beliefs,” especially those * connected 
with the problems of our time.” He has done here, 
for adult readers, very much the same work that Adam 
Gowans Whyte did for children in his World's Wonder 
Stories, though, of course, in a much more specialized 
and extensive form. As the sub-title, ** A Cultural 
History of Man,” indicates, the work deals more speci- 
fically with the origins of our modern culture, and the 
reader may probably be surprised to learn that, long 
before written history, cosmetics were in general use; 
that the use of lipstick goes back to the Ice Age: that 
the art of dyeing one’s hair is as old as mankind itself; 
that the pink-to-purple nail enamel of our modern 
ladies is no sign of modern sophistication, and that 
there is hardly one element of allure which cannot be 
traced back to the dawn of culture, 

Ihe author also shows that the rapid communication 
of modern times has not sprung up like a mushroom 
in the night, and that mankind had long ago found 
skilful means of notifying important news events 
efficiently and speedily. Even * social security,” and 
especially the ambiguous “ democracy,” have been 
shown to be anything but modern achievements—te 
be in fact often rather inadequate imitations of similar 
systems established by humanity millenniums ago, 

The ancient human fear of the potential dangers of 
the things made by man himself which induced the 
old Peruvian artist to paint a pictorial story of ** The 
Revolution of the Tools * on a vase of the Protochimu 
epoch functions today in relation to that product ot 
* modern enlightenment ” the atom bomb! 

A perusal of The Origin of Things must inevitably 
lead the reflective reader to seriously consider whether 
we, in this *“* modern age,’ are really so far in advance 
of our primitive ancestors as we are so complacently 
inclined to imagine. FRANK KENYON. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 


Tue Story oF PREHISTORIC) CIVILIZATIONS. By 
Dorothy Davison. Watts. xiii +266 pp., 64 line 
Ilustrations, 2 Maps on end-papers. 12s. 6d. 

It has become a commonplace among archeologists 

that the prehistory of Britain, the most insular of 

European countries, can least of all be studied in 

isolation trom its continental background. For Britain 

lies at the ends of the three great routes by which 
civilization entered and penetrated Europe from the 

East. To this fact we owe the great diversity and 

the surprising richness of our prehistoric remains, 

remains which can be understood and interpreted only 
against’ the European background from which they 
spring. 

It has been said by one of our leading prehistorians 
that “* what is characteristic of Europe is not its 
internal complications of race so much as its attain- 
ment already by the Middle Bronze Age of so large a 
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measure of cultural unity and coherence absolutely 
distinctive of itself. Therein lie the prehistoric founda- 
tions of European history.” Let us rather say, of 
European unity. For the pattern of aristocratic society 
which informed the Bronze Age communities of Europe 
towards the end of the second millennium B.c, was but 
a house (and an unstable one at that) built upon 
more enduring foundations that reached deep into the 
Neolithic past. For European history, no less than 
for its prehistory, the original diffusion of Neolithic 
culture from the East during the third millennium 
B.c. is of fundamental importance. Not only did it 
initiate the primary economic revolution, which made 
possible the ascent from savagery through barbarism 
to civilization; it also set, through the interaction of 
peasant and herdsman with hunter, and of all three 
with their natural environment of sea, forest, mountain, 
and steppe, the enduring patterns of settlement, migra- 
uon, and trade which moulded the course of European 
achievement even into historic times. 

No survey of this period has hitherto been available 
in English for the general reader, and Miss Davison’s 
book is intended to make good this omission. The 
author divides her story into three Parts. In the first, 
she traces the gradual emergence of peasant communi- 
lies, practising primitive husbandry and the domestic 
crafts of pottery and weaving, from among he Meso- 
lithic hunting and gathering cultures of the Near East; 
the transformation, under the stimulus of metal- 
working, of this village economy into an urban one; 
and the spread westwards of the basic Neolithic 
elements of these early cultures to the Mediterranean 
islands of Cyprus, Crete, and the Cyclades. 

In the second Part we see the movement of peasant 
farmers from Anatolia to the mainland of Europe, 
establishing themselves first in Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and later pushing northwards, with gathering momen- 
tum, up the valley of the Danube and across the fertile 
loess soils of central Europe, to reach eventually to the 
Rhine and almost to the shores of the North Sea. 
At the same time we can follow the spread from the 
Black Sea westwards across the North European plain 
of the nomadic warrior tribes, typified by their heroic 
weapon, the stone battle-axe, who diffused the Indo- 
European speech which lies at the base of Western 
culture today, 

The third. and largest, Part deals with the spread 
of early Neolithic culture from starting-points in the 
eastern Mediterranean, first to Iberia, and thence 
through southern France by the Rhone valley north- 
wards, reaching finally the coasts of Brittany and the 
chalk downs of southern England. The author also 
traces-in some detail the movements of the builders 
of Megalithic tombs from Iberia by the western sea- 
ways to Brittany, the west coasts of Britain, and 
ultimately to Scandinavia. <A final chapter surveys 
briefly the secondary Neolithic cultures of Britain, 

Throughout the book the author has concentrated 
upon giving factual descriptions of the structures and 
material equipment which constitute the * cultures ” of 
Neolithic Europe: these are based on original excava- 
tion-reports, and, within the limits imposed — by 
restricted space, form a far more comprehensive and 
objective introduction to the subject than is generally 
found in works addressed to the general reader. 
Inevitably, of course, the specialist in prehistory will 
tind various points of disagreement. In_ particular, 
the dates adopted by the author, especially for Western 
Europe and Britain, are some four to five centuries 
higher than would now be generally accepted (though 
it is only fair to state that she admits the existence 
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of an alternative and shorter chronology). The. treat- 
ment of the non-Western Neolithic cultures of Britain 
1s, perhaps, somewhat archaic, and emphasizes too 
strongly the effects of continental influences, while 
neglecting the possibilities of indigenous development. 
The distinction between the two main groups of 
chambered tombs (gallery-graves and passage-graves) 
is also insufficiently stressed, and the now generally 
accepted primacy of the gallery-graves is rejected. The 
chronological implications of this view are very difficult 
to support. 

It is perhaps to be regretted also that the author has 
not rounded off this very wide survey with a retrospec- 
tive chapter. In this way the basic framework of the 
Neolithic cultures of Europe, and the common threads 
that run through them, could have been isolated from 
the local specializations which, by their diversity, tend 
to obscure the essential underlying unities. It is true 
that the real unity of the Battle-axe cultures, or of 
the Western Neolithic communities of the Atlantic 
seaboard, is implied by the arrangement of chapters. 
But such unities of culture, especially in a book as 
comprehensive as this one, need constant emphasis if 
they are not to be overshadowed by the regional 
** cultures” that are the prehistorian’s stock-in-trade. 

These, however, are specialist’s criticisms, which do 
little to diminish the value of this book as an introduc- 
tion to the subject for the general reader. In_ this 
respect the illustrations are particularly useful, for, 
though necessarily sketchy and in places very cramped, 
they contain a range of material (much of it hidden 
hitherto in specialist journals) far wider than is usually 
to be hoped for even in text-books, and will indeed 
serve as a useful aide-mémoire for the serious student. 

It is to be hoped that this attractively produced book 
will do much to stimulate interest in. the beginnings 
of European civilization, and in the continental back- 
ground that forms the indispensable basis for the study 
of our own prehistoric past. R. J. C. ATKINSON. 


SEVENTY—AND STILL HAPPY 

Lire Has Kept Me YounG. By Harold Watkins. 

Watts. 312 pp. and 3 plates. 18s. 
Here is the autobiography of a man who, though he 
has never occupied one of the front seats in the theatre 
of life, has yet had a career of solid usefulness, one 
filled with the happiness of doing worth-while things 
in the companionship of those who share his arnrecia- 
tion of the simpler joys. As an educationa:..:, Mr. 
Watkins has seen many of his pupils rise to eminence 
in their different spheres. As a Labour politician, he 
has fought several elections unsuccessfully but has 
shared in his party’s triumphs and has seen many of 
the causes for which he has struggled carried through 
to victory. As an author, he has never written a best- 
seller, but has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
helped to produce a congenial climate of opinion. In 
his seventy years he has been Civil Servant and school- 
master, Conscientious Objector with a spell of prison, 
a Rockefeller Fellow in America and leader of Adult 
Education in South Wales—all this and much more. 

Always he has managed to keep busy, and certainly 
now he has no time for anything in the nature of 
self-pity or regret, He thinks—no doubt rightly—that 
he has not done too badly, even though he would 
have been glad if some things had turned out better 
than they did. Usually he has been in a minority. 
and, as he says, “ all through my life I seem to have 
held unpopular opinions.” But looking back he would 
hardly have had it otherwise. 
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Always, too, he has been more interested in people 
than in movements: that is one of the qualities that 
made him such a good teacher. He has the gift of 
friendship, and he enjoyed the supreme blessing of 
having been for thirty years married to a woman of 
high intelligence and sterling character about whom 
one reader, at least, would have been glad to have 
been told more. Now as he sits in his garden over- 
looking the sea the men and women who have entered 
into his life live again in memory, and he brings them 
before us with many a deft and sympathetic touch 
so that we seem to know them as he has known them. 

And though he has withdrawn from the hurly-burly 
he is still deeply concerned with and about those who 
are in the opening stages of the battle: not the least 
interesting pages of his book are those giving his 
opinions—-his candid opinions—-on the younger genera- 
tion. He watches them smoking and * swigging,” he 
suspects that their sexual life is managed on lines that 
would make their grandparents shudder. But on the 
whole he believes that ** despite all the talk of laziness, 
absenteeism, gambling, drinking, * spivery,” love of 
sport, and all the other complaints made about them, 
the young British workers of today are a grand lot. 
I take off my hat to them.” We may be sure that 
those of them who read this cheerful, unpretentious, 
uncomplaining, and generally happy story will return 
the compliment, ROYSTON PIKE. 


Short Notices 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH Since 1900, By Eric 
Partridge and John W. Clark. Dakers. 341 pp., 
including 5 pp. Index. 18s. 


Mr. Eric Partridge gallantly continues to fight a losing 


battle against bad and slovenly English. He is not—let 
no one suppose it--opposed to novelty and change, to 
the assimilation of alien words and idioms; he is very 
much alive to the fact that a living language cannot 
remain static; in short, he is not a pedant. But he 
abominates, and rightly, the importation of mere 
crudity, the use of meaningless fashionable jargon, and 
that insidious corruption of English idiom that results 
in the elimination or blurring of fine shades, Everyone 
who knows his excellent Usage and Abusage, which 
may be described as a copious appendix to the eminent 
Fowler, will make haste to secure copy of his new 
book, written in collaboration with Prof, J. W. Clark, 
of Minnesota, in which the history of the English 
language since 1900, in Britain and America, is provo- 
catively set forth Especially provocative is his first 
long chapter, in which, alas, venturing rather rashly 
into the realm of literary criticism, he himself follows 
the current fashion—rapidly assuming the dimensions 
of a mania—of worshipping blindly at the shrine of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and his imitators. Nevertheless, any 
reader who comes to this book with an open and 
critical mind will learn much trom it. When he sticks 
to his last, this cobbler is a cunning and admirable 
workman. 


THe Poetry anp Carerr or Li Po. By Arthur Waley. 
Allen & Unwin 135 pp., including 10 pp. Notes, 
3 pp. References, S pp. Index. 8s. 6d. 
Li Po may have been China's greatest poet. Dr. Waley’s 
learned litthe volume does not make this claim intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader who has no notion of the 
canons regulating poetic excellence in far Cathay twelve 
hundred years ago, That the man was a vain, unreli- 
able, extravagant, fawning, drunken braggart, seeking 
escape in religion and in wine, is made very clear. Yet 
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he must have possessed charm and genius, for men of 
the highest quality treasured his friendship. 

The associations which give colour and warmth to 
poetry vary from language to language; in Chinese 
verse allusions play a very important part. Their 
rendering into English must be well-nigh impossible. 
and what is highly admired in the one tongue. becomes 
too often flat and odd in the other. Nevertheless 
occasionally the beauty shines through, and curious 
readers will be grateful to Dr. Waley for this study. 


THe New Puysics. By Sir C. V. Raman. Philosophicat 
Library, New York 144 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 
$3-75. 

This eminent Indian physicist, a Nobel prizewinner and 

well known for his discovery of the Raman effect, 

broadcast a series of popular science talks on the 

Indian radio recently and has now collected them 

together in this book. He explains in his first lecture 

that the “new physics’ began with the discovery of 

X-rays and now extends over every field of scientific 

research. Believing that Science is the highest form 

of creative art, he shows how we need an _ under- 
standing of atomic theory, Geiger counters, cosmic rays, 
or the stellar universe. for example, in order to live 
intelligently in this technological age. Like Bronowski, 
he combines the eye of the poet with the scientific 
outlook and has produced an admirable synthesis. 

The book will entertain as well as clarify, and that 

means it really does make physics stimulating. 


My NEeIGHBoUR’S LANDMARK: SHORT STUDIES IN BIBLE 
Lanp Laws. By Frederick Verinder. Law and Liberty 
Press. xv +130 pp., including Index. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Verinder, who died nearly three years ago at the 
age of ninety, spent his long life in the advocacy of 
Henry George's doctrine of the taxation of land values. 
This littke book was written to show how much in 
harmony with George's doctrine is the moral and 
social teaching of the Old Testament, especially of the 
Pentateuch. The author makes no attempt to discuss 
the chronological setting of the Hebrew land laws. His 
conclusions are * practically independent of the con- 
clusions of the Higher Criticism.” - A lot of very useful 
information and pertinent quotations are set before 
the reader for his judgment. 


[He Lire Morars or Jesus OF NAZARETH. 
Extracted texiually from the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. By Thomas _ Jefferson. 
Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. 151 pp. $2.75, 

This book is a reprint of a compilation by the American 

statesman, Thomas Jefferson, who was contemporary 

with the War of Independence (1775-83). Jefferson 
was a Unitarian, In his book he made a selection 
from all the Gospels, beginning with Luke ii, 1, and 
ending with the burial of Jesus. In this way he pro- 
vided himself and others with *‘a short account of 
the philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth.” The introduction 
by Henry Wilder Foote tells the story of Jefferson's life. 


THE KING AND THE Corpse. By Heinrich Zimmer. 

Allen & Unwin. ix + 316 pp. 6 Plates. 18s. 
The author describes his book as a “ conversation 
primer" of primitive symbols. His method, which is 
to present a symposium of legendary tales, linked by 
a theme and a commentary, is usually satisfactory. 
The illumination of myth by psychology is always an 
interesting approach to age-old problems, and this book 
deserves careful reading. It is a pity that there is no 
Index, and the illustrations are perhaps not as clear 
as they might be. 
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Correspondence 


ADAM’S NAVEL 


Reapers of the amusing account of Adam’s navel in 
your September issue may be interested in an item in 
the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. This, picturing the 
work of the Sixth Day, shows Adam, fully formed and 
very much alive, down as far as his waist, but below 
this only a rounded mass of clay, some two feet across 
and a foot thick, just as in the Moslem tradition that 
Mr. Pike cites. One wonders if the idea is borrowed 
trom Islam or whether both inherit it from the Jews. 

As tor Adam’s navel, the artist keeps out of trouble 
by resting Adam’s left hand on the unformed clay and 
sucking up his thumb across the spot where the navel 
may Or may not be. 

Incidentally, | wonder if Mr. Pike does not do some- 
thing less than justice to Philip Henry Gosse. After 
all, he was a friend of Darwin and an F.R.S. More- 
over, he was the leading British authority on seashore 
life, and just about the tirst of mankind to explore the 
mental operations of such lowly creatures as the sea- 
anemones. 

Gosse points out—in effect, though in quite different 
words—that one can hardly imagine Eve created 
completely bald and then waiting months to grow 
presentable, and years before she looked like her 
pictures in the family Bible. This is but one of like 
cases of new-created structures that looked old, Gosse 
insisting especially on such things as ripe fruits and 
dead trees, that they had to be created already old in 
order that other creatures might live at all. There 1s 
no trouble with Gosse’s logic. He was merely a couple 
of centuries late in getting it into 7? 

E. T. BREWSTER. 

Andover, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


* REVELATION” IN RELIGION 

SoME orthodox Jewish scholars, who proudly proclaim 
themselves “ believing Jews "implying, sorrowfully, 
that many modern Jews are not believers—take the 
Position that to reject revelation, in the Biblical sense 
of the term, is “to reject Judaism.” If this is true, 
then Judaism is on the way out. No intelligent person 
who thinks about religious issues is able to swallow 
the Biblical myths concerning God, Abraham, Moses, 
the Ten Commandments, etc. We cannot take childish 
verbiage seriously. The Bible itself says categorically 
that man cannot possibly know God, and that he 
cannot look in God's face and live. 

The believing Jew is an anachronism and a walking 
paradox. He only imagines that he accepts revelation 
as the orthodox and ignorant Jews have understood 
the word. In truth, Judaism of the orthodox kind 
is dead, and nothing can ever resurrect it. Science, 
philosophy, and common sense literally damn it! 

However, the disconsolate Jewish scholars should find 
comfort in the reflection that revelation is essential to 
Christianity as well as to Judaism, and without belief 
in revelation Christianity, too, is dead and meaningless. 
If Jesus was just a man, a mortal, and his resurrection 
is a crude, naive myth, what remains of the so-called 
Christian religion? Nothing of the smallest  signifi- 
cance. Thus there is nothing for the Jews and 
Christians to quarrel about, If the Trinity goes, 
Christianity goes. What a boon that would be to 
mankind! 

* some modern” Christians will say, you 
are forgetting the ethical teachings of the man Jesus, 


the perfect man, the greatest Jew in history, whom the 
Jews have not honoured and revered as they should 
and might have done without the slightest concession 
to superstition!’ No, | haven't forgotten Christian 
ethics. But the amount of nonsense that has been 
written and spoken on this aspect of the so-called 
Christian faith is appalling. The ethical teachings of 
Jesus are not higher or better than the ethics of the 
Hebrews. On the contrary, they are not nearly as 
good. They are unrealistic, mushy, impossible, and 
undesirable. They are incompatible with a decent 
civilization. Society could hardly survive a week if 
it attempted to practise them. They suit parasitic 
tramps, not men and women who work for a living 
and discharge their family and social duties. It is 
simply absurd to ask us to love our enemies, to resist 
not evil, to take no thought for the morrow. The 
Hebrews are not guilty of such folly. The Micah 
formula—yjustice, love of mercy, humility—has never 
been improved upon. The Good Society can be built 
on this firm and human foundation. It cannot be 
built on any other. If Jesus didn’t mean what he 
said in the quoted injunctions, he meant nothing. 
Beyond a certain point, metaphor and poetic exag- 
geration are sources of confusion and evil. We need 
ideals that are realizable, that we can gradually pro- 
mote and deliberately pursue. Any unattainable idea 
is moonshine and worse than moonshine. 


La Jolla, Calif. VicToR S. YARROS, 


CRIMINAL SENTENCES 


Ir is quite futile for Lord Chorley to review, and 
Viscount Templewood and Miss Margery Fry to write, 
books advocating a rational approach to crime and its 
prevention or its punishment. 

While these three admirable persons are word-spin- 


ning, more active persons—the judiciary —are behaving 
to the exact contrary to modern penological thought. 
Out of date and sometimes cruel and fantastic sentences 
upon helpless prisoners are not, in the least degree, 
affected by such writings. English judicial persons, as 
any comparison of prison-sentences plainly show, act 
on no standardized principle whatsoever. A prisoner’s 
sentence depends upon * which Court,” and sometimes 
even whether his case is heard before lunch or after! 

The undemocratic and indetensible single-judge system 
means that the captive in the dock is at the mercy ot 
caprice, prejudice, or even a headache or an attack of 
indigestion. His prosecuting counsel (in England) may 
even be the son or near relative of the trial judge and 
his defending counsel may be non persona grata to the 
same individual, 

Our judicial persons have had no training in psycho- 
logy, psychiatry, or penology, and they are desperately 
amateur in their approach to crime and punishment, far 
behind the progress of the day, and, indeed, in many 
instances determinedly hostile to it. Barristers who 
have never had a criminal case in their lives are elevated 
to the Bench and at once are regarded as instantly com- 
petent to imprison men and women. Is it any wonde? 
that crime does not respond to such lack of scientific 
approach? 

No one man is fitted to impose imprisonment on his 
fellows, still less one untrained man. It is time public 
opinion insisted on educating its judiciary instead ol 
merely politely respecting their vagaries and paying 
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them well as at present. What is required from would- 
be reformers, however, is not more words—the world 
suliers trom a plethora of books and articles urging 
penal reform—but a few deeds. The matter should be 
raised in Parliament with a view to action; and when 
judicial persons, as they trequently do nowadays, utter 
blatant advocacy of hanging, flogging, and savage sen- 
tences from the Bench they should not be exempt from 
criticism. There seems to be a superstition in England, 
a superstition which has no foundation in law, that 
judicial persons are exempt trom criticism, merely 
because matters sub judice are. Judges or magistrates 
are not, and they ought not to be. 

Our penal reformers, in my opinion, are too timidly 
polite to achieve much. Not by modest and restrained 
advocacy do great reforms come about and great abuses 
get swept away. Those who visit our Courts of Justice, 
as I do habitually, cannot but be indignant at many 
foolish and disproportionate sentences inflicted without 
any word of protest from anyone. No punishment ts 
ever meted out to an unjust judge in England, but one 
often wonders why not, for who can do more evil? 

London, E.C 4. M. ANGEL. 


* MAN HAS NO RIGHTS” 
Mr. A. ROBERTSON, in his most interesting review of 
Freedom and Culture in a recent issue, writes: * Man 
has no rights—he is hardly man-—except as a member 
of a social group of some kind.’ This forcibly reminds 
me of a sermon to which I listened some eighty years 
ago, in the chapel of Cheshunt Theological College. 
Ihe preacher was a student who afterwards became 
‘minent in Nonconformist circles as a minister. The 
text was: “ Ye are not your own.” Though destined, 
na few years, to become and remain all my life a 
Freethinker, | have never forgotten that sermon, or 


eased to realize its importance, If only our Leftish 
pohticians would stop talking about their “ rights ” 


as if they were eternal! Man-——-who cannot live more 
than a few hours unless someone else tends him—is 
never his own! His “ rights ” are temporarily awarded 
to him by the Society in which he happens to live. 
Kenswortht, Nr. Dunstable. G. TODHUNTER. 


MALTHUSIANISM 

eNTIRELY agree with Mr. N. W. Pirie’s condemnation 
of any kind of compulsory sterilization such as was 
proposed in your September issue by Dr. Hughes. 
Rationalists should aim at reducing all compulsion to 
the absolute minimum—except, of course, compulsion 
to refrain from being a nuisance to society. And. 
inyway, there is no need for women to be sterilized 
if Knowledge of contraceptive methods is made 
accessible to them 

Where I disagree with Mr. Pirie, however, is in his 
suggestion that the continued existence of over- 
population to any extent worth mentioning due to 
the inefficiency of contraceptive methods. When once 
compares the various classes of society and_ their 
normal size of family, one is forced to the conclusion 
that certain classes (or want of a better word) 
practise birth control while certain other classes do 
not. | am told on good private authority that modern 
contraceptive methods are extremely efficient 
intelligently used, and while, of course, they are not 
one hundred per cent trustworthy, the risk with them 
is Slight compared with other risks that we are obliged 
to run unless we give up any attempt to live a full 
life and settle down to coddle ourselves from cradle to 
grave. A life without risk would be dearly bought at 
a price of dullness and drabness, and, after all, an 
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occasional unwanted child is mor the worst of 
calamities—not so bad. for instance. as being run 
down by a bus or permanently crippled by infantile 
paralysis. 

I think that the point raised by Mr. Pirie, while of 
some undoubted validity, is hardly worth raising when 
the urgent need is to get people to use birth control 
methods in the classes where over-population is worst. 
If contraception were universal, then the very occa- 
sional unwanted addition to a planned small family 
could be accommodated (if necessary by some kind 
of communally run insurance), not to mention the 
right to abortion which, we hope, will ultimately be 
won for women who conceive an unwanted child. 

Glamorgan. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS. 


Some of your readers may be interested to know that 
Mr. Archibald Robertson's letter on Malthusianism 
in the August Literary Guide has been very satisfac- 
torily dealt with, under the heading ‘ Opposition,” 
on page 2 of The Malthusian for August - September, 
1981, The Malthusian is the official organ of the 
Malthusian League. It can be obtained from the 
Hon. Sec., 107 Crescent Road, London, N.22. 
Exmouth, Devon. D. C. P. PHELIPs. 


“A RATIONALIST’S VIEW OF NATURE” 
| SHOULD like to assure H. Fiddian that 1 would be as 
content with a mechanica! universe as he is if it were 
not for the fact that it doesn’t seem able to explain 
why | am aware of my own consciousness. He has 
no. countered my argument when he explains that a 
child is not conscious until it has a minimum ot 
recorded data. He may as well argue that, since a 
man in a_ blacked-out sound-proof room is noi 
conscious of sight or sound until he draws the blind 
and opens the window, the man does not exist while 
in the dark. As G.N. Ridley tells us, in the October 
Guide, we shall not lose anything by studying the 
supernormal. It is a somewhat surprising fact that 
even the most solid thing we can find is now known 
to be mostly empty space, the remainder being 
electric charges. whatever they are. Have we, then. 
come to the limit of our knowledge, or shall we admit 
that we may yet find out some hitherto unsuspected 
thing about the’ mind and the universe in general? 
London, S E.9. G. W. ROBERTSON. 


“CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH?” 
IN the October issue of the Guide you have closed 
the correspondence regarding vaccination, but in 
common fairness you will surely allow me to correct 
the statement by Mr. Johnson that in the recent small- 
pox outbreak in Glasgow “the infection was con- 
tracted and carried initially by two unvaccinated 
persons, a doctor and a medical student (both of 
whom should have known better)... This is completely 
untrue. Accerding to the official report, the out- 
break was started by a thoroughly vaccinated Indian 
seaman. All the three nurses who died had been 
vaccinated at some time or other. One, a seventeen- 
year-old girl. had actually been vaccinated seven times. 
Glasgow. MAcINTOSH. 
WISDOM 
THE greatest possession that man can have is wisdom, 
and after that is love, which is a part of wisdom. 
Next is beauty, and then knowledge with which to 
seek for truth: and then to help us to understand other 
men, comes awareness, and after these may come faith 
-faith in what the others tell us. U.S. BLIss. 
Oxford. 
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The Single Woman 
of Today 


M. B. SMITH 


If women find complete fulfilment only 
in marriage, they are faced with certain 
problems in a monogamous society where 
women outnumber men. Drawing upon 
psychological, medical, and sociological 
data, the author considers this and 
kindred questions in her survey of the 
position of single women today. 
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words. Box number, 1s. extra. 


Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘* The Literary Guide,” 
5 and ti Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


BOOK WANTED.—Pagan Christs, by J. M. Robertson. *Box 230. 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1945, 1947, 1948, 
1949, and 1950 are now available, price 15s. per annual vol. 
(inland postage 6d.). 


THE Literary Guide. Subscription rate for 12 issues; 7s. 6d. post 


paid to any part of the world. C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd, 
5 and 6. Johnson's Court. Fleet Street. London. E.C.4. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 


Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Questions after 
Leciures. Admission Free. Nov. 4—-S. K. Ratcliffe: ** An Indi n 
Life Story."" Nov. 11—J. Hutton Hynd: * The Ethics of Self 
Sacrifice."* Nov. 18—W. E. Swinton, Ph.D., F.R.S.E.: ‘* The 
Seeing Eye.”’ Nov. 25—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “* Ideals, 
Reals and Shams 


Red Lion 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. 
Collection. Nov. 6—W. E. Swinton, PhD., F.RS.E: “Is 
Education Really Necessary?’’ Nov. 13—Mrs. T. C. Lindsay: 
* Religious Education in Schools."" Nov. 20—J. F. Horrabin: 
“Do We Need a National Theatre?’’ Nov. 27—Dr. Eustace 
Chesser: Freedom and Equality."’ 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


THINKER’S LIBRARY 


EACH 2s. 6d. NET 
(inland postage 3d.} 


FIRESIDE SCIENCE by Sir E. Ray Lankester 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN by A. E. Mander 


FIVE STAGES OF GREEK RELIGION by Gilbert 
Murray, O.M. 


CLEARER THINKING by A, E. Mander 


YOUR BODY: HOW IT IS BUILT AND HOW IT 
works by D. Stark Murray 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN by John Langdon 
Davies 


THE WORLD AS I SEE !T by Albert Einstein 


LET THE PEOPLE THINK by Bertrand Russell, 
O.M. 


AN EASY OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY by M. 
Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 


THE OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY by Lewis Spence 
THE GREAT MYSTICS by George Godwin 


HUMAN NATURE, WAR, AND SocrETY by Dr. 
John Cohen 


THE DISTRESSED MIND by J, A. C. Brown 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISHMAN by Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward 


THE SEARCH FOR HEALTH by D, Stark Murray 
THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION by Lord Raglan 


EACH 3s. 6d, NET 
Coloured tops, superior binding 
(inland postage 3d.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD by H, G. 
Wells 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES by Charles Darwin 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY by Joseph 
McCabe 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD by Grant 
Allen 


RIGHTS OF MAN by Thomas Paine 

THIS HUMAN NATURE by Charles Duff 
FIRST PRINCIPLES by Herbert Spencer 

MAN MAKES HIMSELF by V. Gordon Childe 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 
by Mansel Davies 


IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS by L. Susan Stebbing 
THE AGE OF REASON by Thomas Paine 
THE GREAT REVIVALISTS by George Godwin 
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Recommended Books 


FINDING THE MISSING LINK 
by Dr. Robert Broom 


Containing an extra chapter and illustrations describing 
Dr. Broom’s spectacular discoveries. 


2nd edition, illus.; 6s. net (4d.) 


THE FOUR PILLARS OF WISDOM 
by Sir Sheldon F. Dudley 


Based on the author's belief that the four fundamental 
sciences are Logic, Psychology, Statistics, and Semantics. 


8s. 6d, net (7d.) 


HOW TO TES 
YOURSELF 

by Joseph Ralph 

How to analyse dreams and significant waking attitudes. 


7s. 6d. net (Sd.) 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
WORLD’S RELIGIONS 

by Royston Pike 

Tells of the origin and practice of religious rites. 


lilus.; 4 coloured plates; 10s, 6d. net (9d.) 


NATURE’S OWN ZOO 
by C. M. Beadnell, C.B., K.H.P., F.Z.S. 
True stories of nature. 


Illus.; 7s. 6d, net (4d.) 


THOU ART PETER: A History of 

Roman Catholic Doctrine and Practice 

by A. D. Howell Smith 

“So painstaking, so learned, so palpably sincere."-—TRUTH. 
21s. net (9d.) 


THE WORLD’S WONDER STORIES 
by A. Gowans Whyte 
4 colour plates and over 100 photographs. 
6s. 3d. (9d.) 
WOMEN: An Analytical Study 
‘by Richard Curle 


Here are merciless plain-speaking, speculation, criticism, 
laughter.."—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Cheap edition, cloth, 5s. net (7d.) 


ANGELS AND MINISTERS OF 
GRACE 
by A. Gowans Whyte 


A series of celestial diversions. 


Published at 6s. net, now Is. (3d.) 


THE POPES AND THEIR CHURCH 
by Joseph McCabe 


A new edition of this account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Papacy. 


Paper cover, Is. net (2d.) 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AGAINST 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Avro Manhattan 


well-documented and extremely valuable study.’’— 
TRIBUNE. 


Cloth, 10s, 6d, net (8d.); paper cover, 5s. net (6d.) 


FAITHS .OF MANY LANDS 
by Royston Pike 


Designed to awaken in children an intelligent interest in 
the great religions of the world. 
Illus.; 6s. net (4d.) 


OUR WORLD AND US 
by A. Gowans Whyte 


A beginner's book about ourselves, the atom, and the 
heavens. 
5s. net (3d.) 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Sir Arthur Keith 
The autobiography of one of the greatest anthropologists 


of our day. 
6 plates; 25s. net (9d.) 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 
by Llewelyn Powys 


ne of the author's journey through the Holy 
nd. 


8s, 6d, net (5d.) 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 
se Sir Arthur Keith 


“* The fruit of a long life of scientific work and meditation 
by a distinguished thinker."-—NATURE. 


2nd imp.; 21s. net (8d.) 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 
by A. L. Bacharach 


**One of the wisest, most honest—and, let me add, gayest 
—little books on the subject.""—SPECTATOR 


6s. net (4d.) 


STOIC, CHRISTIAN AND HUMANIST 
by Gilbert Murray, O.M. 


Showing Prof. Murray's attitude toward many religious 
and philosophical problems. 
6s. net (4d.) 


%& Special Remainder 


POEMS FROM BEYOND 
by Reddie Mallett 
Originally 7s. 6d, net, now Is. (7d.) 


(Inland postage appears in brackets) 
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